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Periodical Plans Announced 


ITH the close of war the U. 8. Office of Education resumes 
publication of ScHoot LiFs, its regular monthly journal for 
the past quarter century. 

The emergency biweekly, Education for Victory, endeavored to 
serve for its more than 3 years ‘‘as a courier, a swift and dependable 
messenger”’ in the far-reaching wartime areas of educational needs. 
We trust that its plain and crowded pages brought to educational 
leaders timely and helpful information which served widely during 
the tense and difficult days of World WarII. The issue dated June 
20, 1945 (Vol. 3, No. 24) closed publication of that periodical. 

The U. S. Office of Education now turns its concerted effort 
toward making ScHoo. LIFE serve educational leaders widely and 
helpfully during this first postwar school year. It will bring to its 
readers reports and results of significant studies by specialists in 
the many educational fields. It will present official information 
concerning Federal legislation and regulations affecting education ; 
reports on educational activities, trends, and progress from the 
various States and from over the world. It will endeavor truly to 
bring to the Nation’s school people the kind of official information 
that the Federal Government’s long established bureau in the field 
of education collects through its regular and special channels in 
meeting its basic Congressional mandate for the collection and dis- 
semination of such statistics and facts ‘‘as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the several States and Territories, and 
of diffusing such information respecting the organization and man- 
agement of schools and school systems, and methods of teaching, as 
shall aid the people of the United States in the establishment and 
maintenance of efficient school systems, and otherwise promote the 
cause of education throughout the country.” 

Various issues of ScHoot Lire during the coming school year 
will contain departmental sections on school administration, second- 
ary education, vocational education, elementary education, auxiliary 
school services, as well as on international educational relations. 

The Office is continuing to issue a separate 12-page semi- 
monthly publication begun last year, particularly for service to 
colleges and universities. [Neat page] 
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Published monthly, 





except August and September 


Federal Security Administrator 


Paut V. McNutt 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


JoHn W. STUDEBAKER 


The Congress of the United States established 
the Office of Education in 1867 to “collect such 
statistics and facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the several States 
and Territories”; to “diffuse such information 
as shall aid in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of efficient schoel systems”; and to “other- 
wise promote the cause of education throughout 
the country.” ScuHoo. Lire 
carrying out these purposes. 
proved by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 


serves toward 


Its printing is ap- 


How to Subscribe 


Subscription orders, with remittance, should 
be sent to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Subscription price $1 per year; to for- 
eign countries in which the mailing frank of 
the United States is not recognized, $1.50. For 
orders of 100 copies or more to be sent in bulk 
to one address within the United States, the 
Superintendent of Documents allows a discount 
of 25 percent. 
tered through magazine dealers. 


Subscriptions may also be en- 


Publication Office 


U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
Editor in Chief—Olga A. Jones. 





Attention Subscribers 


If you are a paid-up subscriber to 
Education for Victory you will receive 
Scuoo. Lire until the expiration of your 
subscription as indicated on the mailing 
wrapper. 

During the war, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation increased its free mailing lists ex- 
tensively in order to serve the war effort 
as widely as possible. It is not possible 
to continue these free mailing lists for 
Scnoot Lire, but the periodical is avail- 
able by subscription as indicated above. 


Developments in the postwar period no doubt will bring changes 
in the Office of Education’s periodicals, but for the current year the 


above plan will be followed. 


from its many readers who are daily serving in 


The Office welcomes suggestions 


fields 


rarious 


where educational “‘grassroots’’ have been nurtured successfully in 
our American democracy since its very founding. 





Army Education 
Pamphlets Available to 
Citizens 
The Army has now arranged for the 
public to obtain copies of the GI Round- 
table educational pamphlets heretofore 
issued only to service personnel, the 
Historical Service Board has 
nounced, Twenty-seven titles are in 
print and new ones are coming from the 
press at the rate of about two a month. 
The pamphlets are intended as guides 
to group discussion. The material is 
prepared by authorities on each sub- 
ject, reviewed for impartiality, and 
then rewritten in popular style, the 


an- 


board states. Cartoons, photos, picto- 
graphs, and the like are used. 

For help in preparing authentic and 
unbiased material, the War Depart- 
ment turned to the American Historical 
Association. Guy Stanton Ford, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the association, was 
authorized to sign a contract with the 
War Department and put the program 
in action. The Historical Service 
Board, a subsidiary organization, was 
set up under direction of Theodore C. 
Blegen, dean of the Graduate School, 
University of Minnesota. 

Since it began operation in October 
1943, the board has received from the 
Army education branch a total of 83 
topics for pamphlets. The following 
titles are in print and may be obtained 
for 15 cents each from Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

EM 1, Guide for Discussion Leaders. 

EM 2, What Is Propaganda? 

EM 10, What Shall Be Done about Germany 

after the War? 

EM 11, What Shall Be Done with the War 

Criminals? 
EM 12, Can We Prevent Future Wars? 
EM 13, How Shall Lend-Lease Accounts Be 
Settled? 

EM 14, Is the Good Neighbor Policy a Suc- 

cess? 

EM 15, What Shall Be Done About Japan 

After Victory? 

EM 20, What Has Alaska To Offer Post- 

war Pioneers? 


EM 22, Will There Be Work for All? 

EM 23, Why What Are They? 
How Do They Work? 

EM 24, What Lies Ahead for the Philip- 
pines? 

EM 30, Can War Marriages Be Made To 
Work? 

EM 31, Do You Want Your Wife To Work 
after the War? 

EM 82, Shall I 
War? 

EM 33, What Will Your Town Be Like? 

EM 34, Shall I Go Back to School? 

EM 35, Shall I Take Up Farming? 

EM 36, Does It Pay To Borrow? 

1M 40, Will the French Republic 
Again? 

EM 41, Our British Ally. 

EM 42, Our Chinese Ally. 

EM 438, The Balkans—Many Peoples, Many 
Problems. 


Co-ops? 


Build a House after the 


Live 


EM 44, Australia: Our Neighbor “Down 
Under.” 

EM 45, What Future for the Islands of the 
Pacific? 


EM 46, Our Russian Ally. 
EM 90, GI Radio Roundtable. 





Continue War Stamp and 
Bond Programs 

The U. 
encouraging schools to continue their 
War Stamp and Bond programs at least 
through next spring, Danie] Melcher, 
director, Educational Section, War Fi- 
School aid is 


S. Treasury Department is 


nance Division, reports. 
considered particularly crucial in the 
months ahead in view of the menace of 
postwar inflation and the necessity for 
continued war financing during recon- 
version. 

Two objectives of the school savings 
program are: 

(1) Qualification for the Treasury 
Minute Man flag showing that at least 
90 percent of the students are saving 
regularly, and 

(2) Completion of a campaign to 
finance one or more $3,000 hospital units 
through school savings. A special “We 
finished the job” citation and insignia 
for schoo] flags will be presented to 
schools which maintain their 90 percent 
participation record during the winter 
and spring. 
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A World Organization for Peace 


by Herbert J. Abraham, Division of Public Liaison, 


S the schools of the Nation reopen 
A for a new scholastic year, it is fit- 
ting to recall the momentous events 
which have marked the summer months. 
Before schools closed for the summer, 
victory over two of the Axis powers had 
been achieved, but the prospect of a long 
and costly war against Japan tempered 
rejoicing. Victory is now complete; on 
August 14th the surrender of Japan 
was announced. Three months ago the 
United Nations Conference on Interna- 
tional Organization was in_ session. 
Now the Charter of the United Nations 
has been written. That Charter was 
signed by the conference delegates on 
June 26; on July 28th it was approved 
by the United States Senate, and on Au- 
gust 8th was ratified by the President 
of the United States. On August 7th 
announcement was made of the first use 
of the atomic bomb. 

These are historic dates, marking the 
opening of a new era, 

The victory of the United Nations 
presents an opportunity to establish a 
world order through which peace may 
be preserved, human welfare promoted, 
and justice and freedom extended 
throughout the world. 

That we may take advantage of this 
opportunity, the United Nations Organ- 
ization has established. By its 
rapid and decisive action in accepting 
the Charter, this country assumed re- 
sponsibility for participation and lead- 
ership in the new international organi- 
zation. The revelation that atomic 
energy had been harnessed in weapons 
of annihilation, made vivid to the people 
of this country the weight of their 
responsibility. 

Mankind, it is felt, has been given not 
so much another opportunity as a last 
chance. 


been 


Preservation of Peace 


The end of the war is the occasion for 
teachers, as for all Americans, to turn 
their thoughts to tasks which lie ahead. 
It is natural that energies, so long ab- 
sorbed in a world-wide conflict, should 
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now be in large measure concentrated 
on national and local problems and per- 
sonal plans. As the threads of economic 
and social progress are picked up, edu- 
cation must meet its own problems of 
reconversion and development. But 
when we take up our domestic problems 
in peace, it should be remembered that 
the most compelling of all problems is 
the preservation of the peace. As Pres- 
ident Truman said in the closing speech 
of the San Francisco Conference, “You 
have created a great instrument for 
peace and security and human progress 
in the world. The world must now use 
it ... The successful use of this in- 
strument will require the united will 
and firm determination of the free 
peoples who have created it .. .” 


Cooperation in Many Fields 


The Charter establishes an organiza- 
tion to be known as the United Na- 
tions. This organization does not stand 
alone. Although preeminent, it is only 
one of a number of agencies which are 
being formed to assist in the tasks of 
international cooperation. The Inter- 
national Labor Organization has been 
in existence for over 20 years. The 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Organization was created in 1943 
to assist countries stricken by the war 
to make the first steps toward recovery. 
The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion has been established, with ratifica- 
tion of its constitution by more than 
the necessary 20 States. The Congress 
of the United States voted on July 21st 
its approval of the United States en- 
trance into this organization. The Con- 
gress also voted on July 20 to approve 
our participation in the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the International Monetary 
Fund. 

On August 1 a draft constitution was 
published for an Educational and Cul- 
tural Organization of the United Na- 
tions, and it was announced that a con- 
ference of those United Nations would 
be held in November in London to con- 


sider this document. Previous to the 
publication of the draft, the House of 
Representatives and the Senate had 
each voted unanimously in favor of 
resolutions approving the establishment 
of such an organization. Other agen- 
cies will be established as they are found 
necessary. 

These agencies (the “specialized agen- 
cies,” as they are called in the Charter) 
will be closely related to the United Na- 
tions. The relationship will be defined 
in agreement made with the Economic 
and Social Council of the United-Na- 
tions, which will coordinate their work. 
They are the instruments through which 
the nations will work together for the 
solution of many of their economic and 
social problems. : 

The United Nations” 

The Organization established by the 
Charter of the United Nations follows 
in its main outlines the plan set- forth 
in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 
These Proposals had recommended that 
there be established a general interna- 
tional organization having as its organs 
a General Assembly, a Security Coun- 
cil, an Economic and Social Council, 
an International Court of Justice, and 
a Secretariat. These organs were es- 
tablished in the United Nations Char- 
ter; to them was added a Trusteeship 
Council. Membership in the Organiza- 
tion is open in the first instance to the 
50 nations which signed the Charter at 
San Francisco. Other States may be 
admitted as their fitness for member- 
ship is approved by the Organization. 

The General Assembly, in which each 
member is represented and has one vote, 
may be described as the annual confer- 
ence of the members. The main fune- 
tions of the Assembly are to supervise 
the work of the Organization arid serve 
as a world forum on problems of inter- 
national concern. The Assembly may 
discuss any matter. within the scope of 
the Charter; it may make recommenda- 
tions on any question except a dispute 
currently being handled by the Secur- 
ity Council. | 





The Security Council, consisting of 
five permanent members (China, 
France, Great Britain, U. S. S. R., and 
U. S. A.) and six elected members, has 
primary responsibility for bringing 
about peaceful settlement of disputes, 
and for taking action to prevent 
breaches of the peace and to check 
aggression. 

The Economic and Social Council, 
with 18 elected members, acts under the 
authority of the General Assembly to 
promote solutions of economic and so- 
cial problems and international cultural 
and educational cooperation. 

The Trusteeship Council will super- 
vise the administration of the Trustee- 
ship System. This system provides for 
the administration of certain depend- 
ent territories, including mandates held 
under the League of Nations. The ad- 
ministering authority of each of these 
“trust territories” is obligated to pro- 
mote the welfare of the inhabitants, to 
encourage respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, and to foster the 
progressive development of the people 
toward self-government or independ- 
ence. 

The International Court of Justice 
will be an integral part of the United 
Nations. Member states of the Organ- 
ization bind themselves to seek a solu- 
tion of their disputes by peaceful meth- 
ods, one of which is judicial settlement. 
Members bind themselves also to accept 
the decision of the Court in any case 
which they have submitted to it. 

The Secretariat will be staffed by an 
international civil service, under the 
direction of the Secretary-General. 

Such, in brief, are the main organs of 
the Organization on which the world’s 
hope for peace chiefly relies. It is an 
organization which must depend mainly 
on the efficacy of impartial investiga- 
tion, free discussion, and wise recom- 
mendation. 

Declaration and Constitution 

In ratifying the Charter, the members 
subscribe to declarations of principles 
and assume solemn obligations. The 
Charter, indeed, is both a Declaration 
and a Constitution. Not the least sig- 
nificant among the additions to the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals which were 
made at San Francisco were those ad- 
ditions which strengthened the declara- 
tions of principles and purposes. That 
international disputes should be settled 
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“in conformity with the principles of 
justice”; that the organization should 
promote and encourage “respect for 
human rights and for fundamental free- 
doms tor all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion”; that 
Members undertake so to govern all de- 


pendent peoples (not merely those 
within the Trusteeship System) as “to 
ensure, with due respect for the culture 
of the peoples concerned, their political, 
economic, social, and educational ad- 
vancement, their just treatment, and 
their protection against abuses”—these 
are representative of the spirit of the 
Charter. 

It is significant, too, that a Commis- 
sion of Human Rights was specified as 
a body to be appointed by the Economic 
and Social Council. This commission, 
it is expected, will have the opportunity 
to work out an international bill of 
rights which can be submitted to Mem- 
ber nations with a view to incorporation 
in their fundamental law. 

The success of the Organization will 
rest in part on the development of com- 
mon standards and principles which all 
peoples recognize as binding upon them- 
selves and their governments. The 
progress made in the Charter in this 
direction is, therefore, an important 
contribution to the building of the peace. 

It is clear that success requires also 
the continued cooperation of the major 
powers. This fact is recognized in the 
rule requiring unanimity of the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council 
on action proposed in the settlement of 
disputes. In the conduct of the war 
against the Axis, these major states have 
faced many critical issues, in which fail- 
ure to reach agreement would have 
spelled disaster. Failure to reach agree- 
ment in the future in the settlement of 
disputes would be no less perilous. The 
duty to discuss and to agree rests upon 
them. 

Education for Peace 

The role of education in building the 
peace is explicitly recognized in the 
Charter in the declaration that the 
United Nations shall promote . . . “in- 
ternational cultural and educational co- 
operation.” Further, it is a stated 
purpose of the proposed Educational 
and Cultural Organization to “foster the 
growth, within each country and in its 
relation with other countries, of educa- 
tional and cultural programs which give 


support to international peace and 
security.” It remains for teachers in 
this and other countries to translate this 
purpose into educational practice within 
the school and the classroom. 

Theirs is a responsibility which was 
thus stated by Field Marshal Smuts, of 
the Union of South Africa, in his ad- 
dress at the final session of the San 
Francisco Conference: “All the social 
and political and spiritual forces of our 
peoples should be mobilised behind this 
plan. For this total mobilisation 
of the human spirit for peace we must 
look to all who labour in the wider 
sphere of our human advance—to the 
press, the church, the schools and uni- 
versities, and to all intellectual forces, 
all the vast network of social and moral 
agencies, which are the support of our 
civilisation. The great imponderables 
must also be enlisted for peace.” 





Write to 
The Division of Research 
and Publication 
Department of State 
Washington 25, D. C., for— 


Department of State 
Publication 2353 
CHARTER OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 
and 
Department of State 
Publication 2355 


Tue Unitrep Nations CHARTER 


AS DECLARATION AND AS 


CONSTITUTION 
$s 


Send 45 cents to 
the Superintendent 
of Documents 
Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C., for— 


Department of State 
Publication 2349 
Report to the President 
on the Results of the 
San Francisco Conference 


For the text of Documents and 
official statements and articles by 
officers of the Department of State 





consult the 


Department of State 
BULLETIN, weekly 
annual subscription $3.50 
from Superintendent of Documents | 
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Draft Proposals for an Educational 
and Cultural Organization 


OLLOWING are the Draft Pro- 
poe for an Educational and Cul- 
tural Organization of the United Na- 
tions as prepared by the Conference of 
Allied Ministers of Education 7 Lon- 
don. 

The British Government has an- 
nounced that it will call a United Na- 
tions Conference to meet in London on 
November 1, 1945, to prepare the con- 
stitution for this international organi- 
zation, which will then be submitted to 
the various United Nations for ratifica- 
tion in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes. 

In order that there may be widespread 
discussion of the aims of this organiza- 
tion. the United States Government and 
the Conference of Allied Ministers of 
Education have made public the draft 
proposals for the constitution of the 
organization as prepared by the Con- 
fe rence of Allie d Ministers of Educa- 
tion. It is that educational 
groups will encourage wide discussion 


of the S€ proposals, which are herewith 


hoped 


quote d verbatim. 


The High Contracting Parties 


Determined that all possible steps 
shall be taken to further the attainment 
of international security and peace and 
to advance the welfare of the peoples 
of the world; 

Recognising that cooperation in edu- 
eation and the furtherance of cultural 
interchange in the arts, the humanities 
and the sciences will promote the free- 
dom, the dignity and the well-being of 
all and therefore assist in the attain, 
ment of understanding, confidence, se- 
curity and peace among the peoples of 
the world; 

Dedicated to the proposition that the 
free and unrestricted education of the 
peoples of the world, and the free and 
unrestricted exchange among them of 
ideas and knowledge are essential to 
the advancement of human welfare and 
to the preservation of security and 


peace; 
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Hereby establish the Educational and 
Cultural Organisation of the United 
Nations and agree to support its broad 
purposes and functions as expressed in 
this constitution through their partici- 
pation in the activities of this interna- 
tional agency and through their re- 
spective national educational and cul- 
tural programmes. 


Article 1—Purposes 


The purposes of the Educational and 
Cultural Organisation of the United 
Nations shall be: 

(1) To develop and maintain mutual 
understanding and appreciation of the 
life and culture, the arts, the humani- 
ties and the sciences of the peoples of 
the world, as a basis for effective inter- 
national organisation and world peace. 

(2) To co-operate in extending and 
in making available to all peoples for 
the service of common human needs 
the world’s full body of knowledge and 
culture, and in assuring its contribu- 
tion to the economic stability, political 
security, and general well-being of the 
peoples of the world. 


Article 1l—Principal Functions 


To achieve these purposes the Organ- 
isation shall: 

(1) Facilitate consultation among 
leaders in the educational and cultural 
life of all peace-loving countries. 

(2) Assist the free flow of ideas and 
information among the peoples of the 
world through schools, universities and 
other educational and research institu- 
tions, libraries, publications and the 
press, the radio and the motion picture, 
international conferences and the ex- 
change of students, teachers and all 
other representatives of educational and 
cultural life, with special attention to 
the exchange of information on major 
educational and cultural developments, 
including advances in scientific knowl]- 
edge. 

(3) Foster the growth, within each 
country and in its relations with other 
countries, of educational and cultural 


programmes which give support to in- 
ternational peace and security. 

(4) Develop and make available edu- 
cational and cultural plans and mate- 
rials for such consideration and use as 
each country may deem appropriate. 

(5) Conduct and encourage research 
and studies on educational and cultural 
problems related to the maintenance of 
peace and the advancement of human 
welfare. 

(6) Assist countries that need and’ 
request help in developing their educa- 
tional and cultural activities. 


Article 111—Membership 


1. Members of the United Nations 
shall automatically be granted the right 
of membership. Other nations may be 
admitted by the Conference, acting by 
a two-thirds vote, upon recommendation 
of the Executive Board. 

2. Any member may withdraw from 
the Organisation after two years’ notice 
of intention to do so, provided that its 
financial obligations shall have been 
fulfilled at the time of withdrawal. 

3. Each member undertakes, subject 
to the requirements of its constitutional 
procedure to contribute to the Organisa- 
tion promptly its share of the expenses. 
The right of a member to vote in the 
Conference and the eligibility of its 
nationals to be elected to the Executive 
Board shall be automatically suspended 
for any member that fails for two suc- 
cessive years to meet its financial obli- 
gations to this Organisation, with the 
proviso that the Conference may in ex- 
ceptional circumstances waive such 
suspension. 

4. Members of the Organisation which 
are suspended from the exercise of the 
rights and privileges of membership in 
the United Nations shall automatically 
be suspended from the rights and priv- 
ileges of this Organisation. 


Article 1V—Organs 


1. The Organisation shall include a 
Conference, an Executive Board, and a 
Secretariat. 





A rticle V—The Conference 


A. CompostrIon 


Alternative a 

The Conference shall consist of the 
representatives of the members of the 
Organisation. The Government of each 
member state shall appoint not more 
than five representatives, who shall be 
selected in agreement with the National 
Co-operating Body or Bodies (or Na- 
tional Commission ). 
Alternative b 

The Conference shall consist of the 
representatives of the members of the 
Organisation. The Government of each 
member state shall designate not more 
than five delegates. Three out of a five- 
member delegation shall be selected in 
agreement with the National Co-operat- 
ing Body or Bodies (or National Com- 
mission). When a state does not ap- 
point the full delegation of five, one 
delegate only shall be appointed inde- 
pendently by the Government, except 
that, when there is only one delegate that 
delegate shall be selected in agreement 
with the National Co-operating Body or 
Bodies (or National Commission). 
Alternative c 

The Conference shall consist of the 
representatives of the members of the 
Organisation. The Government of each 
member state shall appoint not more 
than five delegates who shall be selected 
after consultation with the National Co- 
operating Body or Bodies (or National 
Commission ). 
Alternative d 

The Conference shall consist of the 
representatives of the members of the 
Organisation. The Government of each 
member state shall appoint not more 
than five delegates who shall be selected 
after consultation with educational and 
cultural bodies. 
Alternative e 

The Conference shall consist of the 
representatives of the members of the 
Organisation. The Government of each 
member state shall appoint not more 
than five delegates who will be selected, 
if convenient to the government con- 
cerned, after consultation with educa- 
tional and cultural bodies.’ 





1The adoption of this alternative would involve 
the modification of Article VIII in the sense of 
making this Article entirely optional. 


B. Funcrions AnD Powers 


1. The Conference shall determine the 
general policies and the programme of 
the Organisation. 

2. The Conference is empowered to 
make recommendations to the members. 
The Conference may by a two-thirds 
majority adopt for submission to the 
members with a view to their acceptance 
by the appropriate constitutional pro- 
cedure, agreements on educational and 
cultural programmes, designed to ac- 
complish the purposes of the Organisa- 
tion. 

3. The Conference shall advise the 
United Nations on the Educational and 
Cultural aspects of matters of concern to 
the latter in accordance with terms and 
procedure agreed upon between the ap- 
propriate authorities of the two organ- 
isations, 

t. The Conference shall receive and 
consider reports submitted periodically 
by the members on educational and cul- 
tural developments within their re- 
spective territories and on the effect 
given to the recommendations of the 
Organisation. 

5. The Conference shall elect the 
members of the Executive Board. It 
shall admit new members to the Or- 
ganisation and elect the Director-Gen- 
eral on the recommendation of the Exec- 
utive Board. 

6. The Conference shall approve the 
budget of the Organisation and the al- 
location of financial responsibility to 
the members. 

7. Gifts and bequests may be accepted 
by the Conference and utilised under 
its direction provided the conditions of 
the gift or bequest are consistent with 
the purposes and policies of the Organ- 
isation. 

C. Vorrne 


Each Member State shall have one 
vote in the Conference. Decisions shall 
be made by a simple majority of those 
present and voting, except where other- 


wise specified in this instrument. 
D. Procepure 


1. The Conference shall meet annu- 
ally in regular session; it may meet in 
extraordinary session on the call of the 
Executive Board. The sessions shall be 
held from time to time within the ter- 
ritories of different members. 





2. The Conference shall set up such 
committees and other subordinate bodies 
as may be necessary for the perform- 
ance of its functions. 

3. The Conference shall elect its own 
officers and adopt its own rules of pro- 
cedure. 


Article VI—The Executive Board 


A. COMPOSITION 


The Executive Board shall consist of 
15 persons elected by the Conference 
from among the delegates. In electing 
the members of the Executive Board, the 
Conference shall have regard to the de- 
sirability of including persons with 
varied experience in education, in the 
arts, the humanities and the sciences, 
bearing in mind geographical distribu- 
tion. Not more than one delegate from 
any member state shall serve on the 
Board at any one time. The members 
of the Board shall serve for a term of 
three years and shall not be immediately 
eligible for reelection. At the first 
election, five persons shall be elected 
for a 3-year term, five for 2 years, and 
five for 1 year. Thereafter, five persons 
shall be elected each year. Members 
elected to the Executive Board for a 
partial term shall be eligible for re- 
election. 


B. Funcrions anp Powers 


1. The Executive Board shall be re- 
sponsible within the competence of the 
Organisation for giving effect to the 
programme for the Organisation 
adopted by the Conference. 

2. The Executive Board shall super- 
vise the administration of the Organi- 
sation and prepare the agenda for the 
meetings of the Conference. 

3. The Executive Board shall recom- 
mend to the Conference the admission 
of new members to the Organisation. 

4. It shall be empowered to make 
appointments to fill vacancies in its 
membership, which appointments shall 
terminate at the next meeting of the 
Conference, when an election shall be 
held for the unexpired term. 

5. The Executive 
Board shall exercise the powers dele- 
gated to them by the Conference on 
behalf of the whole Conference and not 
as representatives of their respective 


members of the 


governments. 
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C. ProcepURE 


The Executive Board shall elect its 
own officers and, subject to any decisions 
of the Conference, determine its own 
rules of procedure. 


Article VI1I—The Secretariat 


1. The Secretariat shall consist of a 
Director-General and such staff as may 
be required. 

2. The Director-General shall be 
nominated by the Executive Board and 
elected by the Conference under such 
conditions of tenure and compensation 
as the Conference may approve. He 
shall be the chief administrative officer 
of the Organisation, immediately re- 
sponsible to the Executive Board, and 
the staff shall be responsible to him. 
He, or a deputy designated by him, shall 
participate, without the right to vote, 
in all meetings of the Conference, the 
Board, and all committees of the Or- 
ganisation. He shall formulate pro- 
posals for appropriate action by the 
Conference and the Board. 

3. The Director-General shall appoint 
the staff of the Secretariat under regu- 
lations adopted by the Executive Board 
which shall provide for the approval by 
the Board of appointments in the higher 
administrative grades. Subject to the 
requirements of efficiency and technical 
competence, the staff shall be recruited 
on as wide a geographical basis as 
possible. 

4. In the performance of their duties, 
the Director-General and the staff shall 
be responsible only to the Organisation. 
Their responsibilities shall be exclu- 
sively international in character, and 
they shall not seek or receive instruc- 
tions in regard to the discharge thereof 
from any authority external to the Or- 
ganisation. 'The members undertake to 
respect fully the international character 
of the responsibilities of the Secretariat 
and not to seek to influence any of their 
nationals in the discharge of such 
responsibilities. 

5. The Conference shall make provi- 
sion for the determination by an admin- 
istrative tribunal of disputes relating to 
the conditions and terms of appoint- 
ment of members of the staff. 


Article VII1]—Alternative Titles 
(1) National Commissions. 
(2) National Co-operating Bodies. 
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A. Compostrion 


Alternative a 

Each member of the Organisation 
shall establish a National Commission 
on educational and cultural co-opera- 
tion, broadly representative of the Gov- 
ernment and the principal groups de- 
voted to and interested in educational 
and cultural matters. Delegates to the 
Conference shall, during their period of 
service be included in the National Com- 
mission. Each member state shall be 
free to adapt the size and scope of the 
National Commission to its own special 
conditions. 
Alternative b 

Within each member state, the Gov- 
ernment shall appoint or recognise a 
National Co-operating Body or Bodies, 
representatives of its principal educa- 
tional and cultural groups, to be associ- 
ated with the Government in the activi- 
ties of the Organisation. 
Alternative c 

Each member state shall make such 
arrangements as suit its particular con- 
ditions, either by the formation of a 
National Commission or otherwise, for 
the purpose of associating bodies of edu- 
cational and cultural opinion with the 
work of the Organisation. 


B. Funcrions AND Powers 


1. National Co-operating Bodies (or 
National Commissions) shall act in an 
advisory capacity to the National Dele- 
gation to the Conference and to the 
Government in matters relating to the 
Organisation. 

Alternative a 

2. The National Delegation to the 
Conference shall be appointed by the 
Government in agreement with the Na- 
tional Co-operating Body or Bodies (or 
National Commission). 

Alternative b 

Certain members of the National 
Delegation to the Conference shall be 
appointed by the Government in agree- 
ment with the National Co-operating 
Body or Bodies (or National Commis- 
sion). 

Alternative ¢ 

The National Delegation to the Con- 
ference shall be appointed by the Gov- 
ernment after consultation with the Na- 
tional Co-operating Body or Bodies (or 
National Commission ). 


Alternative d 


The National Delegation to the Con- 
ference shall be appointed after consul- 
tation with bodies of educational and 
cultural opinion. 

3. The National Co-operating Bodies 
(or National Commissions) shall con- 
sider recommendations and _ reports 
made by the Educational and Cultural 
Organisation of the United Nations and 
take such steps as are suitable and de- 
sirable to further the general objectives 
of the Organisation, 


Article 1X—Reports by Members 


1. Each member shall report periodi- 
cally to the Organisation, in a manner to 
be determined by the Conference, on ac- 
tivities and developments related to the 
functions of the Organisation and on the 
action taken on the recommendations by 
the Conference. 

2. Each member shall upon publica- 
tion communicate to the Organisation 
laws, regulations, official reports and 
statistics concerning its educational and 
cultural institutions and organisations. 


Article X—Juridical Status of the Organisa- 
tion and Its Personnel 


1. The Organisation shall possess in- 
ternational personality and legal capac- 
ity. The members of the Organisation 
shall accord to the Organisation the 
privileges, immunities, exemptions and 
facilities which they accord to each 
other including in particular (a) im- 
munity from every form of legai 
process; (b) exemption from taxation 
and customs duties; and (c) inviolabil- 
ity of premises occupied by, and of the 
archives and communications of, the 
Organisation. 

2. The members of the Organisation 
shall accord diplomatic privileges and 
immunities to persons appointed by 
other members as their representatives 
in or to the Organisation, and to the 
higher officials of the Organisation not 
being their own nationals. They shall 
accord to all officials and employees of 
the Organisation (a) immunity from 
suit and legal process relating to acts 
performed by them in their official 
capacity; (b) exemption from taxation 
of their official salaries and emoluments ; 
and, in general (c) such privileges, ex- 
emptions and facilities as they accord 
under similar circumstances to officials 
and employees of foreign governments. 
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Article Xl—Amendments 

1. Proposals for amendments to this 
instrument shall require the approval of 
the Conference by a two-thirds major- 
ity, and amendments shall take effect on 
ratification by two-thirds of the member 
states. The draft texts of proposed 
amendments shall be communicated by 
the Director-General to the members at 
least 6 months in advance of their con- 
sideration by the Conference. 

2. The Conference shall have power 
to adopt by a two-thirds majority rules 
prescribing the times within which pro- 
posed amendments must be accepted in 
order to become effective and other rules 
of procedure to carry out the provisions 
of this Article. 


Article X11—Inter pretation 


1. The English and French texts of 
the Constitution shall be regarded as 
authoritative. 

2. Any question or dispute concern- 
ing the interpretation of this instru- 
ment shall be referred for determination 
to the international court of justice or to 
an arbitral tribunal as the Conference 
may determine. 


Article XIII—Relations with the United 


Nations 

1. The Organisation shall be brought 
in relationship with the United Nations, 
this relationship to be defined by an 
agreement approved by the appropriate 
organs of both bodies. 

2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article XI, such agreement may, if ap- 
proved by the Conference by a two- 
thirds majority, involve modification of 
the provisions of this Constitution, pro- 
vided that no such agreement shall 
modify the purposes and limitations of 
the Organisation. 


Article X1V—Relations with Other Special- 
ised International Organisations 

1. The Organisation may co-operate 
with other specialised international or- 
ganisations, both public and private, 
whose interests and activities are re- 
lated to and in harmony with its 
purposes. 

2. The Executive Board, with the 
approval of the Conference, may enter 
into agreements with the competent au- 
thorities of such organisations defining 
the distribution of responsibilities and 
methods of co-operating, and maintain 
such joint committees with them as 


may be necessary to assure effective 
co-operation. 

3. Whenever the Conference of this 
Organisation and the competent author- 
ities of any other organisation whose 
purposes are similar deem it desirable 
to effect transfer of the resources and 
functions of the latter to this Organisa- 
tion, the Executive Board, subject to 
the approval of the Conference, may 
enter into mutually acceptable arrange- 
ments for this purpose. 

Article X¥V—Establishment of the Organisa- 
tion 

This instrument shall come into force 
when 20 of the Governments of the 
United Nations shall have filed with the 
Interim Educational and Cultural Com- 
mission of the United Nations (to be set 
up in accordance with the Transitory 
Provisions) official notice of their ac- 
ceptance of it and adherence to the Or- 
ganisation. Thereupon the Chairman 
of the Interim Commission shall cause 
to be convened the first meeting of the 
Conference of the Organisation, which 
shall proceed with the election of the 
Executive Board and the Director- 
General and shall make whatever other 
arrangements which may be necessary 
to put the Organisation into operation. 
Transitory Provisions 

1. Pending the approval of the Con- 
stitution by twenty nations and the call- 
ing of the first meeting of the Confer- 
ence, the persons designated in Annex 
1 of this Constitution shall serve as 
members of the Interim Educational 
and Cultural Commission of the United 
Nations. This commission shall call 
the first meeting of the Conference and 
prepare the Agenda and preliminary 
analyses required for effective action by 
the Conference. 

This Interim Commission shall be 
assisted by an international Secretariat 
and financed by the participating Gov- 
ernments in a manner to be determined 
at the Constituent Conference. 

2. The following exceptional arrange- 
ments shall apply in respect of the finan- 
cial year in which this Constitution 
comes into force : the budget shall be the 
provisional budget set forth in Annex 
2 of this Constitution, and the amount 
to be contributed by member states shall 
be in the proportion set forth in Annex 
3 of this Constitution. 


Norre.—Annexes 1, 2 and 3 will be drawn up 
at the Constituent Conference. 


A Builder of People 


In the death of James William Crab- 
tree early in the summer, American edu- 
‘ation lost a friend who throughout a 
“a builder of people 


long career was 
and institutions.” 

Mr. Crabtree was born on a farm in 
Scioto County, Ohio, in 1864, and there 
began his schooling. During the sev- 
enties he moved with his family to the 
sod-house frontier of western Nebraska. 

After teaching 6 years in rural 
schools, he was called to Ashland where 
he served 6 years as superintendent; 
then to the University of Nebraska 
where he taught mathematics for a 
year; and to the principalship of the 
Beatrice High School for a year. He 
was called back to the university to 
serve as inspector of high schools, at a 
time when secondary schools were rap- 
idly expanding throughout the State. 
He next accepted the presidency of the 
Peru Normal, then the only State school 
in Nebraska for preparing teachers. 
To this institution, between 1904 and 
1910, he brought outstanding teachers 
and students from Nebraska and nearby 
States. 

When Mr. Crabtree was called to the 
National Education Association as sec- 
retary in 1917, there were but 8,000 
active members. When he retired in 
1935, the association had grown to be 
the largest professional organization in 
the world, with a program of outstand- 
ing service and leadership. 





Canadian Government Film 


Now the Peace, \atest “World in Ac- 
tion” film subject, produced by the 
National Film Board of Canada, ana- 
lyzes the peace proposals discussed at 
San Francisco and formulated at Dum- 
barton Oaks and explains the meaning 
and possibilities of the military, social, 
and economic propositions that were 
considered at the conference in the light 
of their practical significance for all 
people, Lilias Savage, distribution liai- 
son officer of the Board, states. 

Information about Now the Peace 
and other Canadian Government Films 
may be secured from the Board, Cana- 
dian Embassy Annex, 1771 N Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
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That Civilization May Survive 


OLLOWING is an address made 
F;, the Honorable Sam Rayburn, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, at the University of Maryland’s 


Commencement, in June. 


The newspapers recently carried an 
interesting and dramatic story concern- 
ing one of our faithful and beloved pub- 
lic-school teachers. This story told how 
the President of the United States, after 
appointing a high-school classmate to an 
important Government position, tele- 
phoned lady who had 
taught both him and his appointee in 
high school and announced the appoint- 
I can appreciate the pride that 


the gracious 


ment. 
teacher took in the success of the men 
whom, as boys, she had taught. 

All over this land, high-school grad- 
uates with varying degrees of success in 
their careers are paying tribute to their 
public schools and to those splendid 
teachers who labor so faithfully and 
effectively for the good of their pupils 
and, through them, for the good of their 
country. And, conversely, all over the 
country our public schools, large and 
small, rural and urban, are justly paying 
tribute to the achievements of their for- 
mer pupils who have faced life fear- 
lessly and successfully. Our public 
schools are proud of what they have thus 
accomplished for the betterment of this 
country. A great man of my State 
once said “Education is the guardian 
genius of Democracy.” 

We cannot pay too great a tribute to 
our schools. Under a form of govern- 
ment which recognizes the worth and 
integrity of the individual, regardless 
of who he may be or where he may live, 
it is essential that there be comprehen- 
sive education that will give to every 
person that kind of training which will 
make him understand and appreciate 
what democracy means and make him 
desirous of accepting his responsibilities 
as a citizen. Only in democratic coun- 
tries does every individual have the 
right of participating in the processes 
of government, and it is, therefore, nec- 
essary that adequate educational oppor- 
tunities be given to all in order that all 
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may be prepared to make intelligently 
those decisions our citizens must make. 
One can be free in his actions only if he 
is enlightened, and our country can be 
free in its actions only if all its citizens 
have the blessings of education. The 
stability of our democracy depends upon 
individual enlightenment and _intelli- 
gent understanding and action. 


A Literate People 


May I discuss with you briefly the 
place and responsibility of the public 
school in our nation. First of all, we 
must have a literate people. Every 
citizen, because of his right of franchise, 
must know “what is going on”; must 
understand and appreciate the various 
factors involved in problems of a local 
or national nature; must be aware of 
and be able to evaluate proposed solu- 
tions of complex problems. 

Literacy does not mean simply the 
ability to read and write, or achieve- 
ment on the fourth-grade level, which is 
the present Army standard of literacy. 
It means training of the individual to 
a far greater extent than was necessary 
in the “horse and buggy” days. It 
means training of the individual to the 
limit of his capacity to learn and of the 
ability of the State to pay, consistent 
with the common good, It means that 
in no State can there be an appreciable 
number of citizens who live in igno- 
rance, superstition, and fear, for that is 
dangerous to any form of government 
which rests upon the consent of the gov- 
erned. Adequate literacy in a nation 
can be achieved only if the educational 
institutions are well prepared and 


equipped. 
A Healthy Nation 


In the second place, we must have a 
healthy nation. Education teaches us 
not only how to improve living in its 
various aspects; it first makes us aware 
of the improvements that should be 
made. Education does not necessarily 
bring happiness; frequently it brings 
dissatisfaction because of an awareness 
of bad conditions. But progress is de- 
pendent upon intelligent dissatisfaction 
with existing conditions. We know— 


and two terrible wars have brought it to 
our attention—the tragedy of discover- 
ing millions of young men and women 
unprepared for the arduous tasks of 
war. We do not wish to have a people 
healthy merely for purposes of war, 
which may eventuate, but we desire a 
healthy people in order that they may 
take full advantage of the opportunities 
in everyday life. We must have a virile 
as well as an educated people. 

The fact that millions of our youth 
were rejected by Selective Service for 
physical and educational reasons should 
be as much a matter of concern to us in 
peacetime as in war. This weakness in 
our physical condition is a tragedy of 
waste, as it is, for the most part, prevent- 
able. It is not necessary for me to 
discuss in detail the economic and social 
loss thus entailed. 


Efficiency in Vocations 


The third responsibility of our schools 
is to develop efficiency in vocations. For 
the most part youth leaving our schools * 
before or after high-school graduation 
go into some practical occupation. To 
have a happy, healthy, and successful 
nation, we must have individuals who 
are vocationally efficient and happy, 
men and women who take pride in their 
work and in what they are deing. We 
do not want our youth and our citizens 
to engage in work which for one reason 
or another is distasteful to’ them in 
every respect—distasteful for the simple 
reason that they lack the skill of being 
successful in it. 

I do not mean at all that any occupa- 
tion per se should bring unhappiness to 
anyone; I am merely attempting to say 
that an unhappy state of mind is likely 
to result, unless a person has chosen his 
vocation of his own free will and accord 
and unless he has had that type of train- 
ing which guarantees him a reasonable 
amount of success, in personal satisfac- 
tion at least, even if recognition and 
financial remuneration may not be great. 

If we have citizens who are unhappy, 
dissatisfied, disgruntled with the ways 
in which they make a living, it follows 
naturally that we are likely to have a 
nation of citizens disgruntled about 





many things and disposed to blame gov- 
ernment for their unhappiness. There- 
fore, not only for the sake of individual 
security and the good life, but also for 
the sake of preserving our form of gov- 
ernment, we must see to it that every in- 
dividual has the opportunity to make 
himself economically efficient. The 
schools have before them an enormous 
obligation and task in this respect! 


Aititude of Civicmindedness 


The fourth responsibility of 
the schools is to see to it that there is 
developed in every individual an atti- 
tude of civicmindedness. The essence 
of our real democracy lies very largely 
in our small communities, and in the 
way in which we settle our affairs with 
our neighbors and friends locally. It is 
so much easier to solve our problems if 
we possess the inclination to help our 
neighbor. There are so many advan- 
tages that all of us could possess as 
individuals, if we were willing to pro- 
vide for them cooperatively ; and life for 
all would become happier and more sat- 
isfying if these opportunities were pro- 
vided. It seems to me, therefore, most 
essential in a democracy that there be a 
sincere desire on the part of all citizens 
for the common good. 


Love of Country 

Another responsibility of our schools 
is to develop in our youth a love of coun- 
try and of the democratic way of life. 
The principles of liberty, freedom, and 
justice for which our forefathers fought 
and died are precious and should be 
preserved. There is danger that unless 
we have the proper understanding and 
appreciation of what those principles 
mean, and of the cost at which they 
were secured, we may fail to nourish 
and cherish them as we should. Not in 
the slightest would I imply that our 
young people do not love their country ; 
they have demonstrated clearly and un- 
mistakably by their valor and heroic 
achievements on the battlefield that 
they are fighting for something that has 
a great and inspiring effect upon them. 
But I am asking for an intelligent and 
emotional, if you please, attitude on the 
part of all our people toward those 
principles of democracy which have 
made us a nation in which individual 
rights and freedoms are respected and 
defended. This is a primary purpose of 
our schools. 


Our Place in International Affairs 

We have another responsibility that 
is pretty urgent at this time, which is a 
knowledge and appreciation of our 
place in international affairs. There 
was a time when the ocean to the East 
and the one to the West were our great- 
est friends and our greatest protection. 
That time has passed. With swift 
transportation and new agencies of de- 
struction these oceans may have caused 
a great hazard. We must realize that 
we are a part of the great world in 
which we live. Our men and women 
in our armed forces have done their part 
in the world’s great business of war. 


We, as a nation, as the greatest nation 
on earth, as the greatest Democracy of 


all times, must do a man’s part in the 
world’s great work of peace. If we do 
not put forth every effort to bring about 
an ordered world and a permanent 
peace, we will have failed our day and 
generation. We must cooperate. We 
must be a part of the great work. A 
better world will come about by our 
people being educated in the ways of 
peace and world concord. We must do 
the job this time in order that democ- 
racy, freedom, yea, and that civilization 


may survive, 





Preparing Youth for 


Citizenship 


Dani RTER of a million more pu- 
pils attending high school this year 
than last is the goal of the 1945-46 Na- 
tional Back-to-School Drive being spon- 
sored by the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
and the U. S. Office of Education with 
cooperation of the Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion, the Retraining 
and Reemployment Administration and 
its Advisory Council, and the Office of 
War Information. This objective can 
be achieved by: 

(1) Keeping in school teen-age boys 
and girls who have not completed their 
high-school education, and 

(2) Bringing back those who dropped 
out before graduating. 

Largely as a result of last year’s drive, 
the 1944-45 student enrollment main- 
tained approximately the level of the 
previous year. High-school enrollment 
at the close of the year, nevertheless, was 
more than a million below the 1940-41 
all-time peak. 

Many of the 1,500,000 youths of high- 
school age who left school without grad- 
wating and entered full-time employ- 
ment are being laid off as cut-bacxs 
come. These are a significant pool of 
potential students. Another pool is this 
summer’s extra 2,000,000 vacation work- 
ers who have not completed their courses 
and should give up their new jobs to 
continue in school. Forty percent of 
youth who entered ninth grade at the 
peak of high-school enrollment did not 
complete the twelfth year. Pupils still 


in school but thinking of dropping out 
in the hope of getting a job constitute a 
third pool from which to draw for this 
quarter million. 

The temptation of youth in the fall 
to hold on to jobs and give up school is 
often great and it requires the combined 
and continuous efforts of educators, em- 
ployers, labor leaders, and parents to 
convince these youth of the importance 
of completing their education. 

When it is necessary for students to 
work, Government agencies favor a com- 
bination of school-and-part-time work 
over full-time employment. Limits to 
part-time jobs have been agreed upon by 
the War Manpower Commission, Office 
of Education, and the Children’s Bu- 
reau as follows: 

1. Hours should not be too long.— 
A combined school-and-work program 
should ordinarily not be over 8 hours a 
day, and under some circumstances less. 
For 16- and 17-year-olds daily hours of 
employment should not exceed 4 on a 
school day and 8 when school is not in 
session. Weekly hours of work should 
be held to not more than 28 when school 
is in session. Younger students should 
have shorter hours.in order to safe- 
guard their health and educational 
progress. 

ze Occupations should be safe. 

3. Young workers should get employ- 
ment certificates.—Certificates prove 
age, protect the young worker from il- 
legal employment, and provide the 
means whereby an employer can protect 
himself from unintentional violations 
of the child-labor laws. In most States, 
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Educational 
Reconversion 


For 4 years, war pressures 
have pushed high-school enroll- 
ment down and child-labor em- 
ployment up. 

This trend should now be re- 
versed. 

Wartime uses of high-school 
education have been emphasized 
for 4 years. 

Long-time values of education 
must now gain national recogni- 
tion. 

High-school programs and 
courses that have been geared to 
wartime conditions must be re- 
adapted to peacetime needs of 
youth. 

Public backing for this educa- 
tional reconversion is essential. 











local school officials are the issuing 
officers. 

4. UChild-labor laws should be ob- 
served.—Federal and State child-labor 
laws protect children from occupations 
unsuitable or dangerous to them. Dur- 
ing the war, violations have greatly in- 
creased. Three State labor depart- 
ments report child-labor violations mul- 
tiplied from 5 to 14 times. More than 
7 times as many children were found to 
be illegally employed under the child- 
labor provisions of the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act in 1945 as in the 
year 1941. These violations occurred in 
more than 6 times as many establish- 
ments. 

5. Plans for part-time work com- 
bined with school should be worked out 
by the schools with labor, employer, and 
other community groups in close co- 
operation with the U. S. Employment 
Service. 

It is believed that adults can now be 
secured to fill most jobs left vacant by 
teen-agers when they return to school. 
Throughout the war, the War Man- 
power Commission maintained that the 
first responsibility and obligation of 
youth under 18 was to take full advan- 
tage of educational opportunities. Now 
that youth must prepare for postwar 
services and citizenship duties, even 
greater importance is attached to the 
urgency of their completing their edu- 
cational training. With parents and 
educational staff, particularly, rests a 
large share of the respensibility for 
keeping teen-aged youth in school. 
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Health and Physical Education 


Resolutions 


T its twentieth annual meeting held 

recently in Washington, D. C., The 
Society of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education' passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


Shortage of Physical Education Teachers 


Whereas there is an acute shortage of 
qualified physical education teachers; 
and 

Whereas the field of physical educa- 
tion requires a high level of general in- 
telligence, social adjustment, personal 
integration, and motor skills; 

The refore, be it resolved : that the So- 
ciety of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education direct the attention 
of all professional bodies, including 
schools and colleges, to the necessity of 
recruiting young men and young women 
for preparation and training in physical 
education. 


Teacher Certification 
Whereas there is a shortage of quali- 
fied physical education teachers ; and 
Whereas in many States temporary 
certificates have been issued or certifi- 
cation requirements have been lowered 
to approve partially trained or non- 
trained personnel for teaching in the 
field of physical education in order to 
maintain programs in local schools; and 
Whereas satisfactory instruction for 
physical education demands extensive 
professional and technical training; 
Therefore, be it resolved : that the So- 
ciety of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education urge professional 
associations and agencies responsible for 
certification of teachers in physical edu- 
cation in the various states and localities 
to restate the requirements for the prep- 
aration and certification for teachers of 
physical education in terms of needs and 
demands of the teaching position and 
the welfare of boys and girls. 


Physical Education Facilities 


W hereas facilities of sufficient number 
and type in terms of the people to be 


1 Officers of the Society were: Frank 8. Stafford, 
Washington, D. C., president; Harold K. Jack, St. 
Paul, Minn., past George W. Ayars, 
Dover, Del., president-elect. 


president ; 


reached are requisite to the conduct of a 
broad program of physical education ; 
and 

Whereas the inadequacy or absence of 
satisfactory facilities has in many in- 
stances proved to be the “bottle neck” 
which prevents the conduct of a broad 
physical education program for all chil- 
dren ; and 

Whereas many States and municipali- 
ties are planning now for postwar con- 
struction ; 

Therefore, be it resolved : that the So- 
ciety of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education urge governmental 
agencies concerned, including local 
boards of education, to plan now for the 
construction of functional indoor and 
outdoor facilities for all persons served 
by the school. 


Living War Memorials 


Whereas every community has a 
rightful pride in its heroes and desires 
to have memorials which give recogni- 
tion to those who have rendered serv- 
ice in war; and 

Whereas it has been proposed by the 
American Commission for Living War 
Memorials that athletic fields, gymna- 
siums, swimming pools, playgrounds, 
recreation centers, camps, and other 
such facilities which will serve children, 
youth, and adults in the community be 
erected as living memorials to those 
heroes; and 

Whereas war has again shown the 
value of and the need for specific train- 
ing to develop and maintain stamina, 
strength, endurance, athletic and other 
motor skills, teamwork and the will-to- 
win as fundamental to our way of life; 
and 

Whereas the schools which provide 
such training for children and youth 
and also serve adults in the community 
are greatly handicapped through inade- 
quate facilities; 

Therefore, be it resolved; by the So- 
ciety of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education that the commu- 
nity-school be included as one of the 
major living war memorials in the com- 
munity through the construction of new 





buildings and the addition of memorial 
swimming pools, athletic fields, gymna- 
siums, and playgrounds to existing 
‘schools; and 

Be it further resolved ;: that copies of 
this resolution be presented to the Amer- 
ican Commission for Living War Me- 
morials, the American Legion, and other 
State and National organizations and 
agencies having to do with the promo- 
tion, planning, and construction of such 
memorials. 


Financial Support for Physical Education 

Whereas physical education is basic 
to the needs of the Nation; and 

Whereas major attention in recent 
years has been directed to the wartime 
aspects of this program; and 

Whereas there will be increasing de- 
mands upon the tax monies of the vari- 
ous governmental units; 

Therefore, be it resolved: that the 
Society of State Directors of Health 
and Physical Education recommend the 
attention ef appropriate political and 
departmental units of government, com- 
munity agencies, professional associa- 
tions, and parent groups be directed to 
the need for planning and financing :« 
satisfactory program of physical educa- 
tion for all children. 

Military Training and/or Universal Service 

Whereas there are widespread public 
discussions of and numerous proposals 
for military training and/or universal 
service for the youth of the United 
States; and 

Whereas much of the discussion cen- 
ters around the value of physical condi- 
tioning during the period of compulsory 
training or service; and 

Whereas years of instruction 
practice are required for the develop- 
ment of optimum physical condition, 
motor skills, and the habits of healthful 
living; and 

Whereas discussions and proposals for 
military training or service have impli- 
cations which involve the educational 
program of our counf: y; and 

Whereas many schools of the Nation 
have undertaken programs designed to 
insure for each child (1) adequate 
health service in the form of medical 
examinations and proper follow-up pro- 
cedures for the treatment of remediable 
defects, (2) health instruction designed 
to provide essential knowledge as a basis 
for healthful living, and (3) physical 


and 


education instruction and practice for 
the development of organic efficiency 
and motor skills; 

Therefore, be it resolved: that the 
Society of State Directors of Health 
and Physical Education approve such 
military training as may be essential for 
National security ; and 

Be it resolved: that the Society direct 
attention to the long-term period of 
health service, instruction and practice 
necessary to develop knowledge and 
abilities of healthful living, and organic 
efficiency and motor skills; and 

Be it further resolved; that programs 
of physical and health education di- 
rected toward meeting such long-term 
requirements be encouraged, strength- 
ened and channeled through established 
education institutions. 

Health Instruction 

Whereas there is need to improve the 
health knowledge and practice of the 
American people; and 

Whereas a comprehensive program 
of health instruction is an essential in 
meeting this need; and 

Whereas the effectiveness of health 
instruction depends to a great extent on 
content and the time available for such 
instruction ; 

Therefore, be it resolved: by the So- 
ciety of State Directors of Health 
and Physical Education that schools 
throughout the country be urged to pro- 
vide appropriate health instruction in 
both elementary and secondary schools; 
and 

Be it further resolved: that such in- 
struction in the secondary schools be 
given five periods a week for at least 
two semesters. 

Physical Education for Elementary Schools 

Whereas there is a need for improv- 
ing the general physical condition and 
motor skills of children and youth; and 

Whereas elementary school children 
are in a period of rapid and irregular 
growth and development ; and 

Whereas physiologically there must 
be sufficient demand on the organism 
for optimum growth and development 
to take place; and 

Whereas physical conditioning and 
development of motor skills require sev- 
eral years to accomplish satisfactorily ; 
and 

Whereas the physical education pro- 


gram for children in the elementary 
grades in many schools is inadequate or 
nonexistent ; 

Therefore, be it resolved : that the So- 
ciety of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education urge the extension, 
intensification or establishment of phys- 
ical education programs for all children 
in the elementary schools. 

Physical Education Programs for Girls and 
Women 

Whereas attention has been repeat- 
edly directed and concentrated in recent 
years upon the needs and status of young 
men; and 

Whereas approximately one-half the 
enrollment of schools is comprised of 
girls and young women; and 

W hereas these girls and young women 
will be charged with a due share of the 
responsibility for the maintenance of 
the home, the community, and _ the 
Nation ; 

Therefore, be it resolved : that the So- 
ciety of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education direct attention to 
the need for strengthening, intensifying 
and extending programs of physical 
education for girls and young women 
as well as for boys and young men. 
Recreation 

Whereas recreation is receiving in- 
creased recognition as an essential pub- 
lic service available to all children, 
youth and adults in the community to 
enrich community life and offset the 
strains of modern living: and 

Whereas the worthy use of leisure is 
an objective of education to which the 
schools and colleges should give in- 
creased attention; and 

Whereas more than 35 States give the 
board of education broad legal powers 
for the conduct of recreation; and 

Whereas the board of- education in 
most communities owns a major share 
of gymnasiums, athletic fields, play- 
grounds and other such facilities which 
can be used for recreation; and 

Whereas facilities in many 
communities are not used efficiently for 
evening (after 6 p. m.) recreation pro- 
grams for out-of-school youth and 
adults and for summer recreation pro- 
grams for children; 

Therefore, be it resolved: that the So- 
ciety of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education recommend that in- 
creased supervisory service be provided 


school 
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through the various State Departments 
of Public Instruction to the local boards 
of education to aid them in the develop- 
ment of more effective recreation pro- 
grams and in planning facilities so that 
schools will serve more effectively as 
recreation centers; 

Be it further resolved: that State and 
Federal aid be allocated through the 
State Departments of Public Instruc- 
tion to assist local educational authori- 
ties in improving such programs. 
School Camps and Related Activities 

Whereas training in camps has re- 
ceived wide recognition in the develop- 
ment of character, physical fitness, work 
responsibility, and leisure skills; and 

Whereas nonpublic youth serving or- 


ganizations have demonstrated the 


value of such programs but less than 10 
percent of the youth have the advan- 
tage of such training; and 

Whereas juvenile delinquency re- 
ports, education surveys, and youth 
studies show the need for more effective 
youth programs; and 

Whereas the effectiveness of educa- 
tion in providing such training for 
youth has too often been limited by the 
length of the school day and the walls 
of the schoolroom. 

Therefore, be it resolved: by the So- 
ciety of State Directors of Health and 
Physical Education that opportunities 
for training be provided through school 
camps and related activity programs so 
that the advantages of such training 
may be made available to more youth. 





Education and the 79th Congress 
First Session 


YOME recent measures taken by the 
S Seventy-ninth Congress of the 
United States are briefly described be- 
low by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist 
in School Legislation: 


International Education 


The House and Senate unanimously 
passed House Resolution 215 favoring 
the establishment of an international 
educational and cultural organization. 
The text of this resolution reads in part 
as follows: 


“Whereas the future peace and secur- 
ity of the American and all other peo- 
ples rest upon * * * effective edu- 
cation at all levels * * *; and 
Whereas it is essential to collaborate 
with other nations to promote edu- 
cational advancement * * *” and 
therefore both the House and the Senate 
resolve to urge “the participation by the 
Government of the United States in the 
creation of an international educational 
and cultural organization by the nations 
of the world for the purpose of advising 
together and to consider problems of 
international educational and cultural 
relations throughout the world and 
more particularly to organize a per- 
manent international agency to pro- 
mote educational and cultural relations, 
the exchange of students, scholars, and 
other educational and cultural leaders 
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and materials, and the encouragement 
within each country of free relations 
among nations, peoples, and cultural 
groups: Provided, however, that such 
agency shall not interfere with the edu- 
cational systems or programs within the 
several States or their administration.” 


Public-School Buildings 

The Seventy-ninth Congress appro- 
priated $17,500,000 to be advanced to 
the States on the basis of population 
for the preparation of plans and speci- 
fications for public works, which has 
been construed to include buildings for 
public schools and colleges. (This sum 
is to be administered by the Federal 
Works Agency in accordance with the 
provisions of the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Act of 1944, Public Law 
458, 78th Congress.) (Public Law 49, 
approved May 3, 1948.) 

U. S. Office of Education Appropriation Act 

Increased the appropriations for the 
Office of Education approximately 
$100,000, $90,000 of which is available 
for salaries and increased personnel. 

Provided for the termination of all 
national defense training and appro- 
priated $384,900 for liquidation of such 
training activities. 

The appropriation act stipulated that 
“all defense training equipment pur- 
chased by the Federal Government” 
shall remain the property of the agency 


designated in the proposal and ap- 
proved by the Commissioner [of Edu- 
cation] and that the title thereto shall 
remain the property of the agency au- 
thorized to purchase such supplies; 
provided, however, “that no school or 
school system shall be required to sur- . 
render possession or use of any prop- 
erty or equipment which it is using in 
its education or training program.” 
(Public Law 124, approved July 3, 
1945.) 
School Lunch Program 

Appropriated $50,000,000 to provide 
food “for children in nonprofit school 
of high school grade or under and for 
child care centers,” and stipulated that 
such funds for school lunch programs 
“shall be apportioned for expenditures 
in the States ... in accordance with 
school enrollment and need, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary [of Agricul- - 
ture|.” The amount of Federal funds 
available for school lunches shall not 
exceed the total amount otherwise fur- , 
nished for the same purpose by or on 
behalf of the school authorities and 
other sponsoring agencies in the States. 
(Public Law 52, approved May &, 
1945.) 





War Relief Canning Projects 


The Future Farmers of America has 
set a goal of 10 million cans of food as 
the contribution of its members te the 
Community Canning Program for War 
Relief, according to recent announce- 
ment. 

The food is being processed in tin , 
at school-community canning centers 
which are operated by local boards of . 
education. Teachers of vocational agri-— 
culture are local supervisors of these 
plants and also serve as advisers to the 
Future Farmers of America. ae 

Chapters of Future Farmers of 
America are forming “Flying Squad- 
rons” to promote the war relief can- 
ning projects. Some of these squad- 
rons are collecting food. Some are 
providing cans. Some are enlisting 
volunteers to process the food, and some 
will pack the donated cans for shipment 
to Europe by the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration, | 

F. F. A. is sponsored by the U.S. 
Office of Education with W. T. Span- 
ton, Chief, Agricultural Education ' 
Service, as national adviser. At 


y 
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American Edueation Week 
November 11-17, 1945 


* * = * 


General Theme: Education To Pro- 
mote the General Welfare 
Sunday, November 11 
Emphasizing Spiritual Values 
Monday, November 12 
Finishing the War 
Tuesday, November 13 
Securing the Peace 
Wednesday, November 1 | 
Improving Economic Well-being 
Thursday, November 15 
Strengthening Home Life 
Friday, November 16 
Developing Good Citizens 
Saturday, November 17 
Building Sound Health 


* 


Twenty-five years ago Dr. Philander 
P. Claxton, then U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, initiated the practice of ob- 
serving American Education Week by 
designating the week of December 5-11, 
1920, as “School Week,” a time “to dis- 
seminate among the people accurate in- 
formation in regard to the conditions 
and needs of the schools, enhance the 
appreciation of the value of education, 
and create such interest as will result in 
better opportunities for education and 
larger appropriations for schools of all 
kinds and grades.” 

Later, the Americanism Commission 
of the American Legion became inter- 
ested in the perpetuation of such a week 
and took the initiative in inviting the 
National Education Association and 
other organizations to cooperate in the 
observance of “American Education 
Week.” 

The U. S. Office of Education (then 
Bureau of Education) cooperated with 
the American Legion and the National 
Education Association in 1922, in arous- 
ing organizations—club, church, school, 
newspaper, magazine, and theater—as 
well as other groups and individuals to 
participate in making such a week a 
time for bringing before the people of 
the Nation the educational issues of the 


14 


* * * * 


day. In 1923, the time for the observ- 
ance was changed from the first week in 
December to the week preceding 
Thanksgiving. 

With American Education Week a 
fixed event in the education calendar, 
the celebration in 1926 was observed 
with the National Education 
tion and the American Legion as chief 
sponsors. The U.S. Office of Education 
did not participate actively, as its initial 
work in this behalf had been accom- 


Associa- 


plished. 

In each succeeding year the observ- 
ance effective 
through the medium of a national cam- 
paign carried on with the aid of patri- 
otic, civic, social, religious, and profes- 
sional organizations. This year, the 
celebration, under the sponsorship of the 
National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the U. 8S. Office of 
Education, and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, will be 
observed November 11-17, following the 
custom for several years of designating 
the week in which Armistice Day is in- 


became increasingly 


cluded. 

Special materials to assist in the de- 
velopment of local observances are avail- 
able at nominal prices from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

The U.S. Office of Education also has 
issued a number of publications which 
may be directly or indirectly helpful in 
the observance. A few of those issued 
in recent years are listed here. Copies 
may be obtained by writing to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., at the prices stated. 

Bulletins 

State Provisions for Free Textbooks and In- 
structional Material. (Bulletin 1944 No. 1) 
LO cents. 

Education of Teachers for Improving Major- 
ity-Minority Relationships. (Bulletin 1944 
No. 2) 15 cents. 

State Laws and Regulations Affecting School 
Children. (Bulletin 1945 No.1) 30 cents. 
More Firepower for Health Education. (Bul- 

letin 1945 No. 2) 15 cents. 


Data for State-wide Planning of Veterans’ 
Edu¢ation. (Bulletin 1945 No. 4) 15 cents. 





The Place of Visiting Teacher Services in the 
School Program (Bulletin 1945 No. 6) 
10 cents. 

Pamphlets 

What Every Teacher Should Know About the 
Physical Condition of Her Pupils. (No. 68) 
Rev. 1945. (In press) 

Teaching as a Profession. (No. 95) 

Inter-American Cooperation in the Schools: 
Student Clubs. (No. 97) 10 cents. ’ 

Leaflets 

Planning Schools for Tomorrow: The Issues 
Involved. (No. 64) 10 cents. 

Inter-American Education Demonstration 
Centers. (No. 65) 10 cents. 

Planning Schools for Tomorrow: Some Con- 
siderations in Educational Planning for 
Urban Communities. (No. 66) 10 cents. 

School Building Needs. (No. 68) 

Planning Schools for Tomorrow: Our Schools 
in the Postwar World—What Shall We 
Make of Them? (No. 71) 10 cents. 

Planning Schools for Tomorrow: Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services for All Children. (No. 72) 
10 cents. 

Planning Schools. for Tomorrow: The Schools 
and Recreation Services. (No. 73) 10 
cents. 

Planning Schools for Tomorrow : Needs of Ex- 
ceptional Children. (No. 74) 10 cents. 
Funds for Education, 
(No. 76) 10 cents. 


10 cents. 


5 cents. 


Federal Government 
1942-48 and 1943-44 

Good References—Bibliography Series 

(May be obtained from U. 8S. Office of Educa- 
tion.) 

Visual Aids in Education. (No. 73) Free. 

Student Participation in School Government. 
(No. 74) Free. 

School Finance. (No. 75) Free. 

The Local Board of Education. 
Free. 


For a free list of additional publica- 
tions issued by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, write to the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


(No. 76) 
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Farm Youth and Tomorrow's 
Agriculture 


by W. T. Spanton, Chief, Agricultural Education Service 


World War II has brought into 
sharp focus the dependence of the 
world’s population upon agriculture— 
the most basic of all industries. Food 
production has played just as vital a 
role in the winning of the war as has 
the combined efforts of all of our in- 
dustries. 

To American farm youth, together 
with a large number of over-age farm 
operators, farm women and girls who 
have worked long hours, day in and 
day out, must go a great share of the 
eredit for our tremendous agricultural 
production during these war years. It 
has been estimated that by the close of 
the war 40 percent of all farm operators 
in the United States will be more than 
55 years old, as compared with 25 per- 
cent in 1920. This means that many 
new and younger farm operators will 
be needed early in the postwar period. 
Very naturally, a vast majority of to- 
morrow’s farm will come 
from the ranks of farm youth of today. 
Furthermore, there is every indication 
that the major portion of “Tomorrow’s 
more highly or- 
mechanized 


operators 


Agriculture” will be 
ganized, specialized, 
than it was in prewar years. 

This means that if the farm youth of 
today are to become successful farm 
operators for “Tomorrow’s Agricul- 
ture,” they must receive adequate prep- 
aration in the sciences, skills, and man- 
agerial responsibilities of modern agri- 
culture. 

To meet this challenge, departments 
of vocational agriculture in rural high 
schools in every State throughout the 
Nation established an enviable 
record and occupy a strategic position 
in our public educational system. They 
stand ready to provide the farm youth 
of America with the kind of systematic, 
practical farmer training that they will 
need to cope with the complex demands 
and intricate problems of “Tomorrow’s 
Agriculture.” 

Farm youth who enroll as students of 
vocational agriculture in their local 
rural high schools pursue a 4-year 


and 


have 
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course of systematic instruction in agri- 
culture and farm mechanics under the 
direction of a teacher who has had prac- 
tical farm experience and who is a 
graduate in agriculture from-an agri- 
cultural college. He is employed for 12 
months each year and supervises the 
home farming activities of his students 
on a year-round basis. 

To meet the needs of “Tomorrow’s 
Agriculture,” with its increased mech- 
anization and electrification, practically 
all departments of vocational agricul- 
ture are already provided with farm 
shop facilities where farm youth are 
given practical instruction in the opera- 
tion, care, and repair of farm machin- 
ery and equipment. 

Electricity on the Farm 

Marked under way 
toward bringing electricity to the farm 
at the outbreak of the war. This pro- 


progress was 


gram has been virtually halted since 
Pear] Harbor but an active resumption 
is to be expected at an early postwar 
date. 

With the widespread use of electric- 
ity on the farm will come a host of prob- 
lems, such as the location of the trans- 


former and service entrance, types of 
wiring, provision for future extensions, 
safety, and adequacy; selecting light- 
ing equipment for yards, lots, and 
buildings; selecting electric appliances 
and equipment for the home and farm; 
evaluating the use of electricity in pro- 
ductive farm enterprises, in improve- 
ment of farm living conditions, and in 
saving labor; making suitable applica- 
tion of motors to various jobs, includ- 
ing selection of suitable type and size 
of motor, V-belt or other drives, start- 
ing devices, and overload protection; 
reading meters, interpreting rate sched- 
ules, and computing monthly bills; 
repairing and maintaining electrical 
equipment such as replacing fuses, 
switches, and outlets; repairing of ap- 
pliance cords; lubricating, cleaning, 
and repair ef electric motors; and se- 
lection, care, and operation of devices 
such as farm freezers, coolers, dehy- 
drators, and hay-drying equipment. 
The adequate training of farm youth 
in the shops of departments of voca- 
tional agriculture can be a marked fac- 
tor in the future extension and use of 
electricity on the farm. 

The training of farm youth to assume 
positions of responsibility and leader- 
ship in adult farm organizations for 
“Tomorrow's Agriculture” is provided 
through the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, the national organization of, by, 
and for farm boys who are studying 
vocational agriculture in the public 





Each dot on the above map indicates the location of a department of vocational agriculture. 
In addition, there are departments in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
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high schools. The average age of all 
Future Farmer members is approxi- 
mately 17 years. 

Designed to meet the needs of young 
men who are preparing to enter upon 
the work of the farm, the Future Farm- 
ers of America provides an avenue for 
acquiring knowledge and skills through 
“learning by doing,” experiences in lead- 
ership, character development, sports- 
manship, cooperation, service, thrift, 
scholarship, improved agriculture, or- 
ganized recreation, citizenship, and pa- 
triotism. Such applied activities make 
it possible for a farm boy to put his 
education into immediate and produc- 
tive use. 


Training for Responsibilities 


Farm boys who are trained and will- 
ing to accept responsibilities and ren- 
der productive service are needed in the 
military and home fronts of America. 
Members of the Future .Farmers of 
America have responded to their part 
in this task and are rendering a challeng- 
ing accountofthemselves. Over 150,000 
Future farmer boys are in the armed 
services. Three Future Farmers were 
with Jimmy Doolittle when he first 
bombed Tokyo. 

Future Farmers have also made an 
outstanding record in purchasing and 
selling war bonds and stamps. Most 
of the money used to buy these bonds 
and stamps was earned from their farm 
projects, collection and sale of scrap 
metals, repair of farm machinery and 
equipment, and from wages for farm 
labor. To date, the National Organi- 
zation, State associations, local chap- 
ters, and individual Future Farmer 
members have purchased approxi- 
mately 10 million dollars worth of war 
bonds and stamps. 

“ Any objective consideration of “To- 
morrow’s Agriculture” inevitably leads 
to the conclusion that industry and ag- 
riculture should continue to develop 
close cooperative working relation- 
ships, since they are so interdependent. 
Farmers not only supply our food, but 
they also form a large segment of the 
customers for business and industry. 
Whatever threatens their financial suc- 
cess endangers the health of business 
and industry. City should 
therefore be vitally interested in the 
farmer’s welfare, at least to the extent 


people 


that our food supply is not jeopardized, 
and our national economy unbalanced. 
Our recent food crisis has perhaps 
caused more thought to be given to this 
matter by city folks than ever before. 

In order to provide business and in- 
dustry with an opportunity for devel- 
oping a better understanding of and 
closer cooperation with our national 
program of vocational education in ag- 
riculture and activities of the Future 
Farmers of America, a national founda- 
tion known as the “Future Farmers of 
America Foundation, Incorporated,” 
was recently organized and incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the District of 
Columbia. 

Corporations and business concerns 
desiring to promote the best interests 
of students of vocational agriculture 
and Future Farmers of America will 
find that this Foundation offers an op- 
portunity to stimulate worthy achieve- 
ment by these farm boys. Financial 
contributions to the Foundation are 
made without reservations, limitations, 
or restrictions by the donors. While 
donors will not be identified with spe- 
cific Foundation prizes, awards, or ac- 
tivities, each donor will share in the 
credit for all Foundation activities 
rather than in one specific project in 
which his particular business or indus- 
try may have some vested interest. The 
Future Farmers of America appreci- 
ates the unselfish interest being taken 
in this Foundation by many large in- 
dustries, companies, and business con- 
cerns throughout the country. The 
successful farmer of “Tomorrow’s Ag- 
riculture” is the Future Farmer of 
today. 





Schoolhouse Planning 


Modern functional planning of 
school facilities was the subject consid- 
ered by the School Plant Facilities and 
Problems Workshop recently held in 
Nashville, Tenn. The 6-week work- 
shop concluded that school plants of 
the future must be designed for greater 
community use, that they must be tai- 
lored to fit specific needs, and that mod- 
ern trends in building designs and 
materials must be considered in the 
planning of postwar schools. 

Educational requirements and floor- 
plan lay-outs were presented, discussed, 


Among the special facili- 


and revised. 
ties considered were agricultural shops; 
school and community canneries; li- 
brary facilities; homemaking rooms; 
lunch rooms: science facilities; school 
and community recreational facilities; 
elementary classrooms; school equip- 
ment and furniture; postwar materials; 
heating, ventilating, and lighting com- 
munity schools; and special facilities 
for physically impaired children. 

The U. 8S. Office of Education and 
George Peabody College jointly spon- 
sored the workshop. Ray L. Hamon, 
senior specialist in school plant, Office 
of Education, was director and S. L. 
Smith, president of the Interstate 
School Building Service, co-director. 
They were assisted by staff members 
from southern State departments of 
education. 

Chief State school officer in each of 
15 southern States selected two repre- 
sentatives from his State to attend the 
workshop on scholarships from the 
General Education Board. 

The workshop was planned for the 
benefit of staff members in State de- 
partments of education, county and city 
superintendents, principals, school 
board members, college teachers, librar- 
ians, and supervisors of homemaking, 
lunchrooms, and agriculture. A sum- 
mary of the deliberations and conclu- 
sions will be published in bulletin form 
by the Interstate School Building Serv- 
ice, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 





Consultation Service Continues 


The Social Hygiene Consultation 
Service that has been provided by the 
U. S. Office of Education for the past 
year, through the cooperation of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, will be 
continued. The aim of this program is 
to aid schools and colleges, through the 
provision of consultation services and 
materials, to develop programs that 
will prepare children and youth to meet 
life problems of health and human re- 
lations in the family and in the 
community. 

The services are available to schools, 
school systems, teacher-training in- 
stitutions, and professional and lay 
groups. Requests should be directed 
to the U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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National Leaders Conference 
on Visiting Teacher Problems 


by Katherine M. Cook, Consultant in Educational Services 


voted to the discussion of a num- 
A ste to the discussion of a num- 
ber of and in- 
volved in extension and improvement of 
visiting teacher services was held at the 
Office of Education June 22-23. The 
conference was addressed by Commis- 
sioner Studebaker and by the Assistant 
Commissioner, Bess Goodykoontz, who 


considerations issues 


gave an account of recent expansions in 
school programs of which visiting 
teacher service is an important one. It 
was attended by leaders in the two pro- 
fessional fields concerned, i. e., educa- 
tion and social work. Opportunity was 
thus afforded for a meeting of leaders of 
two professional groups with widely 
differing backgrounds in training and 
in practices followed. The calling of 
the conference was interpreted as an in- 
dication of increased realization by 
school systems of their responsibility 
for total child needs and effective meth- 
ods of fulfilling it. 


A Forum for Discussion 


The immediate purpose of the confer- 
ence was that of providing a forum for 
the discussion of pertinent problems 
concerned with visiting teacher services 
in school systems, a growing and in- 
creasingly important phase of progres- 
sive school programs in State as well as 
in city school systems. The conference 
brought together probably for the first 
time around a common table national 
leaders concerned with the preparation 
and training of visiting teachers and 
officials administering and supervising 
the services of those for whom the pre- 
scribed courses in education and social 
work are designed. This important 
area, unlike most phases of school pro- 
grams, involves not alone the profes- 
sional field of education, but also that 
of social work. 

It is important to keep in mind, that, 
whiie established visiting-teacher serv- 
ice is at present limited in the number 
of city school systems and proportion 
of public-school enrollment served, the 
field is a new and growing one. Clari- 
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fication of functions, wider understand- 
ings of the need of the service and its 
place in school systems as well as ac- 
ceptable standards in such matters as 
certification, qualifications of personnel, 
are still to be achieved. Cooperative 
leadership _from the two fields con- 
cerned should be of special value to 
school systems at this time and in this 
stage of the development of the service. 


Who Attended 


In the selection of representatives to 
constitute the personnel of the confer- 
ence the following were the basic con- 
siderations: Reasonable geographical 
distribution; agencies concerned with 
the preparation of candidates for visit- 
ing-teacher positions, including colleges 
of education in higher institutions of 
learning, schools of social work in uni- 
versities and colleges, institutions main- 
taining both education and social-work 
departments, and regular teachers col- 
leges; State departments of education ; 
school superintendents, State and city; 
and supervisors of visiting-teacher serv- 
ices, State and city. Representatives of 
the Children’s Bureau and of the Office 
of Education working in the field 
of visiting-teacher services were also 
among the conferees. Following is a 
complete list of the conference members 
with their professional positions, which 
indicate the interests they represent. 
Representing preparation for and 
practices in visiting-teacher services : 
Rhea Kay Boardman, Associate Professor of 
Education, School of Education, New York 
University 

John B. Dougall, President, New Jersey 
State Teachers College 

Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner of Ed- 

ucation, Connecticut 

John S. Haitema, Chief, Division of Special 

Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Michigan 

W. L. Lemmel, Superintendent of Schools, 

Wilmington, Del. 

W. E. Peik, Dean of Education, University 

of Minnesota 

Emilie Rannells, Assistant Director of Coun- 

seling, Philadelphia Public Schools 
Ruth Smalley, Associate Professor of Social 
Case Work, The University of Pittsburgh 


Martha W. Smith, State Supervisor of 
School Attendance, State Department of 
Education, Alabama 

Helen Russell Wright, Dean, Schoo) of So- 
cial Service Administration, University of 
Chicago 


U.S. Children’s Bureau: 


Bessie E. Trout, Consultant, Social Service 
Division 


U.S. Office of Education: 


J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner 

Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner 

Katherine M. Cook, Consultant in Educa- 
tional Services 

Hazel F. Gabbard, Specialist in Parent Edu- 
cation 

Helen K. Mackintosh, Specialist in Elemen- 
tary Education 

David Segel, Specialist in Tests and Mea- 
surements 


Some Issues in Findings 


Conditions concerned with the status 
of visiting teacher services in cities of 
10,000 and above in population, dis- 
closed in a recent study made in the Of- 
fice of Education, constituted one in- 
centive for calling the conference and 
supplied the basis for much of the dis- 
cussion, 

Some of the important issues indi- 
cated in the findings of the study were: 
(1) How should the functions of visit- 
ing teachers in school systems be de- 
fined to insure complete services, avoid- 
ing overlapping on the one hand, and 
neglect of important services on the 
other? (2) How shall positions essen- 
tial in a complete service be classified 
according to functions and responsibili- 
ties? (3) What constitutes adequate © 
preparation of candidates for each of 
the positions so classified? (4) How 
establish appropriate certification regu- 
lations according to preparation, expe- 
rience, and position concerned? (5) To 
what extent is uniformity of standards 
desirable in such considerations as quali- 
fications of personnel, certification, 
functions, administrative placement of 
services, titles designating persons qual- 
ified to perform the services, and the 
like? (6) How can visiting teacher 
services be extended to a greater number 
of school systems and expanded in those 
in which the service is now established, 
in order more nearly to meet recognized 
needs? These and similar questions 
suggested by the experience of educa- 
tors and social workers in the field as 
well as by returns of the study were 
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among the topics of the conference 
discussion. 

Among significant disclosures of the 
study is the fact that so few, relatively, 
of the total number of school systems in 
the United States have as yet estab- 
lished visiting teacher work on a pro- 
fessional basis as an integrated unit in 
the respective systems. It follows, of 
course, that the services of visiting 
teachers are available only to a small 
percentage of the children enrolled in 
public schools. If one may paraphrase 
the wording, though not the implica- 
tions, of one of Dr. Dewey’s well known 
statements, that which is desirable for 
children in the most progressive school 
systems is desirable for children in all 
school systems; in other words, if visit- 
ing teacher services are essential to the 
achievement of the full objectives of 
education in progressive school systems, 
they should be extended to all systems 
to the end of reaching 100 percent of 
the children enrolled as needed. At 
present probably not more than one- 
third of the city systems in the United 
States are making an effort, often an 
inadequate one, to furnish such services. 

This emphasis on conditions in city 
systems is not to be interpreted as mini- 
mizing the need for expanding these 
services to nonurban communities. 
Here there has as yet been too little 
progress to necessitate a special study, 
though an encouraging movement to 
provide visiting-teacher services on a 
State-wide scale appears to be getting 
-under way in a few States. The con- 
ference considered the need to increase 
the number of school systems which pro- 
vide visiting teacher services directly, 
that is, as part of an integrated school 
program; and indirectly, that is, in co- 
operation with other agencies, at some 
length. 

One need obviously is for wider un- 
derstanding of the place of the service 
in school systems and one means of 
achieving it, through increased publi- 
city. It was believed by persons expe- 
rienced in the field of education and 
disclosed in the systems canvassed by 
the study referred to, that lack of recog- 
nition of the importance of this phase 
of education is a powerful factor influ- 
encing the present limitation in its 
scope. Certain suggestions of the con- 
ference in this respect are being carried 
out by the Office of Education. Among 


other considerations, provision for more 
adequate funds for the establishment of 
visiting teacher services in postwar 
planning is an important one to which 
the attention of citizens, planning 
groups, and officials concerned, should 
be called. 


Guide to School Systems 


Definition of the functions of visiting 
teachers on a more widely accepted scale 
than now prevails, a subject involving 
certain controversial was dis- 
cussed by the conference from varied 
points of view and varied local needs 
and practices. While the immediate 
need of the children served is generally 
accepted as the ultimate criterion for 
these as for all educational services, it 
was the sense of the conference that 
agreement on standards which are of 
general application are not only feas- 
ible but essential to the adequacy and 
efficiency of visiting teacher services. 

A committee of the conference was 
appointed to outline a statement defin- 
ing functions of visiting teachers and 
present its suggestions. The committee 
considered it desirable to present at this 
time a preliminary report which the 
conference accepted in principle, acced- 
ing to the committee’s request that it be 
given further time to make certain re- 
finements in the statement presented 
after study and consideration. The 
later report presented after the confer- 
ence had adjourned, has been submitted 
in writing, as agreed upon, to all mem- 
bers of the conference for additional 
consideration. Since the fundamental 
agreements as expressed in this report 
may have value as a guide to school sys- 
tems now considering postwar plans for 
the establishment of new or enlargement 
of already established visiting teacher 
services it is summarized here. In- 
cluded are the following specific duties : 


issues, 


1. Organize a visiting-teacher pro- 
gram. 

2. Work with the difficulties of chil- 
dren as they are found in children who 
present problems in their adjustment to 
school situations. 

Act as consultant to parents, chil- 
dren, and school personnel on problems 
of children. (This assumes a thorough 
knowledge of the problems most com- 
mon to children, and especially the 
symptoms indicative of such problems, 
so that prevention can be considered as 
a main objective of the visiting-teacher 
program. ) 


3. Interpret the program to the com- 
munity, to the various lay and profes- 
sional agencies, to the school staff, to 
parents and children. 

4. Work with parents, community 
agencies and individuals to modify 
whatever conditions are necessary to 
meet the problems of the children. 

5. Cooperate in stimulating total 
faculty planning on the problems of 
children, to assist in adjusting the pro- 
gram to the individual needs, and/or 
assist the children to adjust themselves 
to socially acceptable patterns. 

6. Work out mutually an _ under- 
standing of the school and the commu- 
nity agencies and how they relate in 
their functions. 

7. Assume responsibility for referral 
to .appropriate community agencies 
which involves knowing all the agen- 
cies, local and State, which serve chil- 
dren, and knowing how to secure and 
how to use their services. 

8. Devise and maintain an adequate 
system of records. 

9. Through cooperative effort of all 
interested groups, stimulate the devel- 
opment of such necessary services to 
children as are not available at the pres- 
ent time. 

High Standards Desirable 

Just what should constitute adequate 
qualifications of visiting teachers based 
on the functions previously defined and 
the kinds and amount of professional 
preparation necessary to insure such 
adequacy was a topic of special concern 
in the conference There 
is, of course, general agreement that 
high standards are desirable. That 
they should be commensurate with sal- 
aries available or salary seales prevail- 
ing in the system in which the visiting 
teacher is employed, are practical con- 
siderations, which cannot be ignored. 
Minimum requirements applicable to 
those entering the service, with goals 
to be attained on the basis of experience 
and additional professional study and 
accomplishment are generally admitted 
essentials in setting up standards in 
all types of educational services, includ- 
ing visiting teaching. There was gen- 
eral agreement in the conference that 
certification of visiting teachers on a 
plan corresponding in principle to that 
which generally prevails for teaching 
and other educational positions is a nec- 
essary accompaniment of practical 
steps in standardization of qualifica- 
tions of visiting teachers. Standards 
applicable to professional qualifications 
and to certification go hand in hand if 
legal recognition is to be insured. 


discussions. 
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From a practical standpoint the 
present situation concerned with qual- 
ifications and certification of visiting 
teachers is an important consideration 
in standardization. While a number of 
States and cities have set up qualifica- 
tion through certification 
based on preparation of visiting teachers 
for functions prescribed, observance of 
minimum standards applicable to the 
complete staff employed is not the uni- 
versal practice in cities throughout the 
country. 

At one end of the scale, some visit- 
ing teachers, especially in the larger 
cities reporting in the Office of Educa- 
tion study, hold bachelor’s degrees in 
education, have 2 years of graduate 
work in schools of social work, and ad- 
ditional experience in teaching and as 
visiting teachers. At the other end of 
the scale, a large number of cities re- 
ported visiting teachers with little or 
no professional training or experience 
in either education or social work. Be- 
tween these two extremes there is in 
actual practice practically no middle 
ground if one is considering acceptable 
minimum standards applicable to the 
total staff of visiting teachers, including 
professional preparation in both educa- 
tion and social work. 

Those with the high qualifications at 
the top end of the scale as indicated 
are apt to be located in the larger cities 
and to have positions corresponding 
somewhat in responsibility and salary 
to those of supervisors or directors in 
other phases of the school program. 
Their qualifications which represent 
also the minimum required for member- 
ship in the National Association of 
School Social Workers tend to be the 
maximum as reported in actual prac- 
tice. There are no goals to attain so 
far as professional preparation is con- 
cerned. For the cities as a whole, how- 
ever, salaries of visiting teachers are the 
same or about the same as those paid 
teachers in the respective systems though 
qualifications are less standardized. 

To illustrate: While all classroom 
teachers are required to hold certificates, 
usually those based on special prepara- 
tion for the type of work in which they 
are engaged, only 68 percent of the cities 
canvassed by the Office of Education 
study which maintained organized visit- 
ing-teacher services required any type 
of certificate of visiting teachers, and 


standards 
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that usually a teaching certificate; only 
3 percent required a special visiting- 
teacher certificate, i. e., one appropriate 
to performance of visiting-teacher 
functions. 

There is considerable agreement that 
preparation in both fields involved, 
education and social work, is essential 
to efficiency in the training of visiting 
teachers. The amount of preparation 
in terms of number and kinds of courses 
to be completed in higher institutions 
varies among the preparatory institu- 
tions, and according to State and local 
certificating requirements. Regulations 
concerning the field service in social 
work and practice teaching in educa- 
tion (or experience in either or both), 
requisite as the minimum qualification 
acceptable for certification are as yet 
subjects on which opinions and prac- 
tices differ. Problems growing out of 
this lack of widely accepted standards 
involve educational systems, colleges of 
education, schools of social work, State 
departments of education and other 
officials responsible—school officials 
and leaders in the educational field 
especially, since education is the re- 
sponsible employing agency for visit- 
ing teachers. There was practically 
unanimous sentiment on the part of the 
conference group that there is a very 
real need for additional study on these 
matters and additional conferences de- 
voted to their further consideration 
and discussion and that such confer- 
ences should be held at as early a time 
as possible. In the meantime, it is to 
be expected that many certificating au- 
thorities will set up standards for cer- 
tificating visiting teachers as State 
legislation providing for their employ- 
ment is enacted. 

Title Committee Appointed 

Selection of an appropriate title for 
visiting teachers which is acceptable 
and meaningful from the point of view 
of the functions assigned to them, and 
as officials primarily of school systems 
with liaison relationships to social wel- 
fare agencies, is of real significance. 
Unless laymen, including parents and 
school board members understand the 
place of visiting-teacher services in the 
school program, liberal support may 
not be forthcoming. Titles of school 
employees in a new field must convey a 
definite meaning in terms of essential 
functions to be performed. 


The prevailing title by which workers 
in this area are identified as used in 
city school systems is “visiting teacher.” 
A number of States have designated 
that title in the law providing for the 
service, or in the certification require- 
ments set up. The National Associa- 
tion of School Social Workers has 
adopted and is hoping to further the 
use of the title of “school social 
worker.” The conference discussed 
this question only briefly owing to the 
pressure of time for other absorbing 
questions. However, a report of a com- 
mittee appointed to consider the matter 
was prepared and is now under consid- 
eration by the members of the confer- 
ence. As yet no title completely satis- 
factory to all those concerned has been 
proposed. When the committee report 
has been considered by all members of 
the Office of Education conference, it is 
possible that some helpful suggestions 
may become available. 

Other matters concerned with visit- 
ing teacher services, in-service training 
among them, were touched upon but 
limitations of the time available, and the 
previously accepted scope of the con- 
ference, prohibited adequate discussion. 

While the purpose of the conference 
was, as indicated above and announced 
when the call was issued, that of dis- 
cussion of guiding principles and ex- 
change of points of view and experi- 
ences, rather than arrival at definite or 
permanent conclusions in respect to 
the problems discussed, it was charac- 
terized by the group as a whole and in- 
dividually as a meaningful and fruitful 
one. It offered an opportunity long 
coveted by interested leaders in educa- 
tion and in social work to exchange 
views, discuss problems of mutual in- 
terest and significance, and to promote 
wider understanding of the unity of 
purpose which characterizes workers in 
the field of visiting teacher service by 
whatever term identified, classroom 
teachers, and school officials generally. 

A unanimous request for a follow-up 
conference to be held this fall was pre- 
sented to the Office of Education by the 
appropriate committee at the final 
session. It is to be expected that many 
of the problems for which time was in- 
adequate for full consideration may re- 
ceive further study in the interval and 
may then come up for more conclusive 
action. 





Pan American Club Activities 


N analysis of reports received dur- 

ing the summer by the Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations, 
U.S. Office of Education, from sponsors 
and student officers of hundreds of Pan 
American Clubs in every State in the 
Union, shows many new developments 
im activities during the past year. 

An increasing number of Pan Ameri- 
can clubs in high schools are establish- 
ing scholarship funds to enable mem- 
bers to spend a part of their college life 
in study in one of the other American 
Republics. Such planning by the stu- 
dents indicates serious purpose and in- 
tention to obtain first-hand knowledge 
of their neighbors to the south by resi- 
dence among them, and is a logical de- 
velopment following the preference ex- 
pressed by high-school students gener- 
ally in a recent poll of the Institute of 
Student Opinion. Replying to the ques- 
tion, “If, upon graduation from high 
school, you could have a travel scholar- 
ship or be an ‘exchange student’ in an- 
other country for a year after the war, 
which of the following would you 
choose?”, more than one-fourth chose a 
South American country or Mexico. 

Another development rather wide- 
spread during the past school year, is 
the observance of Pan American Week 
in April rather than of a single Pan 
American Day. Much original mate- 
rial and new ideas for school assembly 
programs, exhibits, and community 
projects have been produced. Thus 
more students, teachers, and parents 
have cooperated in learning about the 
people of the Western Hemisphere for 
the purpose of understanding them 
better. 

A third development in Pan Ameri- 
can club activities is the increase in the 
number of exchanges of letters, scrap- 
books, flags, pictures, stamps, music, and 
books between groups in the United 
States and in the other American Re- 
publics. 

Summaries of the activities of a few 
representative Pan American clubs fol- 
low: 


South Carolina Reports 


Inter-American Affairs in South Car- 
olina, a publication of the Extension 


Division, University of South Carolina, 
reports 30 student Pan American clubs 
in the State. It includes accounts of 
the activities of some clubs in detail and 
original poems in Spanish by members 
of the Spanish Club at Booker Wash- 
ington High School, Columbia. 

The publication also announces radio 
programs of the music of the Americas, 
fellowships at the university summer 
school for teachers interested in prepar- 
ing teaching materials about the other 
American Republics, and items about 
speakers who have addressed audiences 
in the State on inter-American affairs. 


Texas Pan American Student Forum 


Pan American Student Forum of 
Texas culminated the year’s activities 
with contests in a number of fields of 
inter-American interest. The executive 
secretary, Myrtle Tanner, a member of 
the staff of the State Department of 
Education; the State director, Laura 
Sue Plummer; and the State program 
chairman, Neal M. Nelson, announced 
contests last fall and worked out the 
rules for conducting them with a 
State committee of club members and 
sponsors. 

The contests were in four general 
fields: 
English, radio scripts, and poetry on 
Pan American themes; singing or play- 
ing music of the other American Repub- 
lics from a selected list; speaking ex- 
temporaneously on certain phases of 
inter-American understanding and co- 
operation; and answering questions on 
the other American Republics in a quiz 
program. 

The fourth field attracted the great- 
est number of entrants and was de- 
signed to encourage Forum members to 
learn as much as possible about the other 
American Republics. Teams of two 
members from each club answered ques- 
tions on the history, geography, cus- 
toms, and inter-American relations of 
the 21 American Republics. The con- 
test ended in a tie with teams from 
three clubs having a perfect score. 

The Forum has undertaken to raise 
a scholarship fund to enable a student of 
the United States or of one of the other 


writing essays in Spanish and 





Teachers’ Day in America 


One of the resolutions adopted 
at the First Conference of Ministers 
and Directors of Education of the 
American Republics, which met in 
Panama in September 1943, is en- 
titled “September 11, Teachers’ Day 
in America.” 

The resolution, approved for the 
United States by Commisisoner 
John W. Studebaker, calls for the 
expression of “gratitude and de- 
votion” to teachers in recognition 
of their “unselfishness and sacri- 
fice” in carrying out the program of 
their high office. Teachers’ Day, 
long celebrated in Latin American 
countries, thus became an all- 
American event, and was observed 
in the United States for the first 
time in 1944, and again in 1945. 

It is requested that information 
concerning observances of Teach- 
ers’ Day recently held be sent to the 
Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
This issue of Scuoo. Lire goes to 
press too early to include reports of 
observances held this year, but they 
will be included in a future issue. 











American Republics to study for a year 
in a country of the Western Hemisphere 
other than his own. 

A State board of directors, composed 
of students and sponsors, have made 
plans for activities of the Forum next 
year. Members hope that a meeting of 
representatives of all the Pan American 
clubs in the State may be held in con- 
nection with a variety of contests de- 
signed to show individual as well as 
group interest and achievement in 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
other American Republics. 


Clubs in New York City Schools 


Pan American Highlights, issued by 
the Committee on Inter-American Co- 
operation of the Board of Education, 
New York City, is a mimeographed, 
illustrated booklet summarizing the 
year’s activities of Pan American clubs 
in some of the elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools of the city. It in- 
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cludes original plays and compositions 
by the pupils and annual reports of 
clubs. 


Public School 167 

Activities of Public School 167, 
Brooklyn, typical of those reported for 
elementary schools, are partially listed 
as follows: 


Booklets on the journey through 
Canada, a clay project of a Canadian 
wheat field and an igloo. 

Mexican art work—drawings of cos- 
tumes, posters for play, large colored 
map. 

Compositions and drawings inspired 
by visit to Mexican art exhibit. 

Auditorium movies of Mexico 
South America. 

Project map of South America in- 
dicating leading products of each 
country. 

Class spelling book and dictionary 
of words and terms taken from unit 
work, 

Letters from children 
American countries. 

Booklets on South America, includ- 
ing cover-drawing, bibliography, map, 
individual reports, miscellaneous in- 
formation and material such as poems, 
stories, etc., for each booklet. 


and 


of Pan- 


Benjamin Franklin High School 

The Pan American Club at Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School, Man- 
hattan, reports an active year thus: 

“All activities have been of a volun- 
tary nature, and within the abilities of 
the members. Naturally, the role of 
faculty adviser has required planning 
and the giving of much time after 
school hours as well as a personal in- 
terest in the group and its objectives. 

“One of the club’s noteworthy proj- 
ects this term has been the collection of 
Spanish phonograph records _ for 
wounded Puerto Rican and other Span- 
ish-speaking soldiers now hospitalized 
in New Orleans, La. Sixteen double- 
face records have thus far been for- 
warded to them. The club has also, in 
these war days, participated as a unit 
of the school in the sale of war stamps, 
in paper salvage and in the clothing 
drive and has a 100 percent membership 
in the V. O. of the school. 

“As a program for one of the meet- 
ings a library tour was arranged by the 
librarian for the club. Books and mag- 
azines on all phases of Pan-American 
interest were placed on the tables in ad- 
vance. The librarian escorted the boys 
around the tables and apprised them 
of the contents and the values of the 
books. The boys were surprised to learn 
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of the amount of Pan-American litera- 
ture available to them in their own 
school library, and as a result, some of 
the members are reading books on Latin 
America and will give reports to the 
club at a future meeting. In addition, 
the art committee of the club, stimu- 
lated by the artistic material inspected, 
has prepared a book exhibit in one of 
the cases in the main hall of the school 
and has made original background 
drawings for the exhibit. The com- 
mittee also plans to use more of this 
available material for bulletin board 
displays. 

“Music of the Latin-American type 
has always been an attraction. Mem- 
bers have organized a ‘conjunto, and 
they are practicing so as to be able to 
play for the club and the school. The 
instruments employed include the 
piano, the trumpet, and native instru- 
ments like the bongos, the conga drum, 
maracas, claves, and the guiro, At sev- 
eral meetings members have brought 
phonograph records, and these were 
played for the club on the school phono- 
graph. 

“Programs of the quiz or ‘Informa- 
tion Please’ type involved questions 
based on the geography, history and 
civilization of the Latin-American 
countries and also on current events. A 
prize to the winner proved an incentive 
for competition. 

“To have given the club members a 
feeling of belonging to an organization 
in which they as individuals can take 
an active part and at the same time feel 
themselves responsible to the whole, is a 
satisfying experiment in attitude de- 
velopment and worth the effort in- 
volved.” 


Student Pan American Leagues 


The Pan American League of South 
Shore High School, Chicago reports 
that material on the other American 
Republics is included in the courses in 
history, English, commercial subjects, 
science, art, music, Spanish, and mathe- 
matics offered in the school. 

Francis Curtis, sponsor, says: 

“The Pan American League at South 
Shore has built up a tradition of service 
which is very commendable, and which 


the students try to repeat each semester. 
These service activities are as follows: 
“Purchase of books typical of Ameri- 
can life to send to wet and libraries 
in Latin-American countries. 
“Purchase of books about Latin 
America for our own school library. 
“Detailed study of one Latin-Ameri- 
can country each semester. 
“Correspondence with students in 
Latin America. 


“Presentation of a program for Pan 
American Day, April 14. 

“Christmas party, complete with gifts 
and Santa Claus to Mexican children at 
the South Chicago Community Center. 

“Attendance at the movie theater in 
the Mexican neighborhood at least once 
a semester to see a Mexican film, visit to 
a Mexican community to eat a typical 
Mexican meal, and a visit to a Mexican 
handicraft shop. 

“Participation in the Chicago Coun- 
cil of Student Pan American Leagues, 
which gives the students an opportunity 
to exchange ideas with other schools.” 

Sponsor of the Pan American League 


and the Spanish Club at Hammond, 
Ind., High School, Mae Kessling, re- 
ports that the two organizations met fre- 
quently in joint sessions and cooperated 
on projects last year. Many students 
belong to both clubs. The sponsor 
reports: 


“The Pan American League prepared 
two typed booklets on U.S. stamps to 
send to El Salvador and the Dominican 
Republic, thus completing their project, 
begun several years ago, of carrying on 
correspondence with students in Latin 
America and of sending a scrapbook 
about the United States to a school in 
each of the 21 republics. 

“We sent four students and two 
sponsors to the inter-American confer- 
ence in Evanston. We are getting to- 
gether in this community and it is more 
interesting when there are contacts with 
others. 

“The Spanish Club put on a fiesta for 
the Mexican workmen in Cartersburg on 
Mexican Independence Day and visited 
hospitals where the workmen were’ pa- 
tients in order to supply literature in 
Spanish, to interpret for them and 
otherwise to make life more pleasant 
during convalescence. 

“The two clubs have sponsored three 
visits to a Spanish moving-picture 
theatre, assisted junior high schools with 
Pan-American programs, arranged a 
Mexican dinner, presented plays, made 
pinatas, published a newspaper in Span- 
ish, subscribed to £7 Eco and La Luz, 
and bought books for the school library. 


“One of the most enjoyable things of 
the year was getting acquainted with 
Latin Americans in our community. 
They contributed much to our programs 
and assisted us in learning songs in 
Spanish and in other ways.” 


Clubs Carry Out Community 
Projects 


Faculty adviser of the Pan American 
Club of the senior high school, Browns- 
ville, Tex., Lillian Schmeling, reports 





that the club sponsored a birth registra- 
tion project in their city on Child 
Health Day, May 1. The members con- 
ducted the publicity campaign, distribu- 
ted pamphlets, and presented two 
radio programs, one in English and one 
in Spanish, in order to give both En- 
glish-speaking and Spanish-speaking 
residents information about birth regis- 
tration. 

The Junior Pan American Round 
Table of the University of Houston, 
Tex., sponsored by Floy P. Soule, is 
composed of students at the university 
from the other American Republics and 
from the United States. The group is 
active in campus and civic affairs. _ 

The Junior Round Table presented a 
program for the adult Pan American 
Round Table. Junior members from 
Cuba, El Salvador, and Mexico made 
talks about their respective countries 
and sang several songs in Spanish, ac- 
companied on the accordion by a United 
States member of the junior group. 

During the year members also co- 
operated with the adult Pan American 
Round Table and the Pan American 
Club of Ripley House to sponsor equip- 
ment and improvement of a park which 
will serve more than 700 children in the 
Rusk School area. Fathers of the chil- 
dren contributed their labor to help in 
installing the equipment and planting 
trees and shrubs. 

The play park is a memorial to two 
soldiers killed in action in Europe, one 
of Hispano-American origin and the 
other an Anglo-American, sons of two 


. members of the Houston Adult Pan 


American Round Table. 

As part of a city-wide plan for recrea- 
tion for the young people of St. Paul, 
Minn., the Y. W. C. A. sponsored a 
Latin-American workshop for 250 girls 
from 10 to 18 years of age for 6 weeks 
during the summer. Scholarships were 
offered to underprivileged girls. 

Agnes Marie Brady, director, and a 
staff planned an all-day schedule of 
activities which were carried on 5 days 
a week in the arts and crafts laboratory, 
the radio workshop, the club kitchen, 
the gymnasium, and the classrooms. 

A news sheet, What the Y. W. C. A. 
Is Contributing to the Good Neighbor 
Policy Through Its Girls, was issued 
weekly. Other activities included learn- 
ing Spanish and Portuguese, singing 
songs in these languages, learning 


dances and games, cooking and serving 
Latin-American dishes, writing and 
presenting radio programs and plays, 
writing a manual on teen-age conduct at 
home and abroad, reading about the 
other American Republics, and finally 
staging a Feria y Fiesta, an open house 
to which parents and friends were 
invited. 


Club Publications 


The Pan American Club of Senior 
High School, Reading, Pa., sponsored 
by Martha Morrette, teacher of Span- 
ish, reports an active year. In addition 
to presenting the school assembly pro- 
gram for Pan American Day, the club 
published a newspaper in Spanish, Za 
E'strellita, prepared and sent a scrap- 
book on life and customs in Pennsyl- 
vania to a school in one of the other 
American republics, arranged -two ex- 
hibits of realia from the other Americas 
for the main lobby of the school and 
two exhibits of books and pictures 
loaned by the U. S. Office of Education 
for the library, made several pivatas and 
a nacimiento at Christmas time, and 
sponsored the showing of two films on 
South America. 

The Pan American Club of Ellis Col- 
lege, Newtown Square, Pa., sponsored 
by Eleanor Lien, participated in the 
cultural olympics of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The club has issued another number 
of its publication, Unidad y Demo- 
cracia, prepared exhibits of posters, 
paintings, and crafts from the other 
American Republics, prepared and pre- 
sented a dramatization of the high- 
lights of the Chapultepec Conference 
and a play before the student body of 
the college. 

Pan American Club Review of St. 
Xavier’s Academy, Providence, R. L., 
contains information about the projects 
of several groups of the Pan American 
Student League in the school. Each 
group did research on a particular Cen- 
tral or South American country. 

The Review, which is issued several 
times yearly, reports the activities of 
each group and publishes club songs 
and news items. 


From the Other Americas 


Argentina.—The Pan American Club 
of Technical High School, Omaha, 


Nebr., has received an Argentine flag 
from a class in Pilar, Argentina, in 
exchange for a United States flag which 
the club sent some months ago to the 
class. The large blue and white wool 
banner was presented to the school at 
an assembly and hangs in the Pan 
American club room, the sponsor, De- 
lizia Rindone, reports. 

Colombia—The young men and 
women students of the Escuela Normal 
Superior of Bogotaé, Colombia, have 
organized the English-Speaking Club. 
Sponsors are teachers of modern lan- 
guages. Members are students of mod- 
ern languages and philology who meet 
to practice English by singing songs, 
reading books in English, presenting 
plays, and listening to lectures and 
declamations. 

The president, Sr. Pablo Bernal M., 
reports that members would like to ex- 
change letters in English with students 
in the United States. 
Republic—Grupo 
“América,” a club organized in Ciudad 
Trujillo, Dominican Republic, by Srta. 
Amalia Aybar, principal of two second- 
ary schools of the city, is similar to 
the student Pan American clubs in the 
United States. 

The members present programs in the 
school on inter-American holidays and 
seek to organize or get in touch with 
similar groups in the other American 
Republics. 

Pan American clubs which would like 
to get in touch with the students in the 
Dominican Republic may write in 
French, Spanish, or English to Srta. 
Amalia Aybar, Presidenta del Comité 
Nacional de los Grupos “América,” 
Avenida Independencia #59, Ciudad 
Trujillo, Reptiblica Dominicana. 

Paraguay.—The Pan American Club 
at the Normal School, Villarrica, Para- 
guay, whose principal is Srta. Antonia 


Dominican 


Boggino, prepared a beautiful scrap- 
book of their country for the Pan 
American Club of Central High School, 
Tulsa, Okla. The sponsor in Tulsa, 
Ruth Gifford, writes that the large 
loose-leaf book contains hand-painted 
dedication pages showing the flags and 
seals of Paraguay and the United 
States and many pages of photographs 
of Paraguayan people, landscapes, and 
buildings and a collection of Para- 


guayan stamps. One page has samples 
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of the hand-made lace of the country, 
and the club members have done con- 
siderable find out more 
about the lace. The scrapbook was ex- 
hibited in a display case in the library 
and was described in Tulsa newspapers. 


Other Clubs Report 


Stephens College.—A varied program 
of Pan American emphasis was offered 
for 10 days in the spring at Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo. The faculty 
committee represented six departments, 
reports Dr. Edith J. Kendrick, chair- 
man. student organizations, 
including the International Relations 
Club, music clubs, speech and dramatic 
clubs, modern language clubs, the inter- 
pretative dancing club, and the student 
association sponsored activities which 
international costume 
tea dance; moving pictures of the other 
American Republics; a concert of 
Latin-American music and folk dances; 


research to 


Eleven 


consisted of an 


seven radio programs; and exhibits of 
books, puppets, art reproductions, tex- 
tiles, posters, and projects of the stu- 
dents of Spanish. 

Guests on the campus included news- 
paper editors from Guatemala, Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador, and Panama. 

Hood College-——Two inter-American 
institutes and a faculty recital of South 
American music were sponsored by 
Hood College, Frederick, Md. The 
public schools, the Lions’ Club, and the 
federation of rural women’s clubs co- 
operated in arranging the programs. 

A pageant, The Freedom of 21 
Americas, written and directed by 
members of the Homemakers’ Club, 
was presented with music furnished by 
the club members. Elaborate costumes 
of the other American Republics were 
made and worn by those who took part 
in the pageant. 

New Bedford—F¥ifty students of 
Portuguese in the high school at New 
Bedford, Mass., are exchanging letters 
with students in Brazil. 

The Portuguese Educational Society 
of New Bedford has awarded its first 
two scholarships to high-school students 
who intend to make advanced studies of 
the Portuguese language and of the 
literature of Brazil and Portugal. 


Pan-American Day 


Two events characterize the observ- 
ance of Pan-American Day in the 
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United States this year. One was 
official recognition of the occasion for 
the first time in history by the Congress 
of the United States. 

More than a dozen members of the 
House of Representatives spoke on the 
significance and importance of Pan- 
American Day which commemorated 
this year the fifty-fifth anniversary of 
the forming of the Pan American Union 
on April 14, 1890. Robert B. Chiper- 
field of Illinois called attention to the 
brilliant heritages of the 21 American 
Republics saying: 

“All that is necessary to make the 
most of these heritages for the benefit of 
generations to come is the firmer realiza- 
tion that all Americans to the South and 


North should be forever dedicated to 
the same ideals of independence for na- 


tions, and freedom of opportunity for 
individuals.” 


The other event affecting the observ- 
ance was the death of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt which cast a pall of 
grief over the nation on the eve of 
many Pan-American club programs. 

Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts, speaking in the House or Rep- 
resentatives, said: 


... “the observance of Pan-American 
Day will bring to the peoples of ali the 
Americas a deep thought of love and 
tribute yh ran - wet. — Be 
12 years his philosophy of the 
neighbor has ioflemaal the lives and 
often guided the policies of 21 American 
Republics, and his life work is an im- 
perishable chapter in the history of in- 
ter-American relations.” 





Alabama Supervisors 
Conference 


The general theme of the recent. con- 
ference of the Department of Supervi- 
sors and Directors of Instruction of the 
Alabama Education Association held 
at the University of Alabama was, Util- 
izing Our Natural and Human Re- 
sources. Throughout the program, 
emphasis was given to the relationship 
between human and natural resources 
and the well-being of people. Ad- 
dresses and discussions dealt with the 
organization of work and the utiliza- 
tion of materials in the area of natural 
resources. 

Several counties reported encourag- 
ing progress in the field of health. Some 
appear to be directing their efforts to- 
ward improving the standard of living 
through better housing and more desir- 
able types of recreation. Interwoven 
into the theme were problems relative 
to the improvement of supervision and 
classroom instruction. Addresses and 
panel and round-table discussions dealt 
with various problems of in-service 
training of teachers, 

The conference was attended by 34 
supervisors from the counties of the 
State, members of the State department 
of education, representatives of two 
teachers colleges, and members of the 
staff of the University of Alabama. 
Superintendents were invited. Out-of- 
State consultants were Helen K. Mack- 


intosh, specialist in elementary educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education and 
Henry Harap, Division of Surveys and 
Field Studies, George Peabody College. 





Practical Nurse Training 


What does a practical nurse do, and 
how can she be trained for her duties— 
these are questions which will be an- 
swered in a publication scheduled for 
early issue by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Collaborating in this exhaus- 
tive study of a practical nurse’s duties 
are representatives of national nurses’ 
associations, The American Hospital 
Association, The American Red Cross, 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, and the United States Office of Ed- 
ucation. The work of this committee, 
which has extended over more than a 
year, includes not only a list of jobs 
which a practical nurse must be able to 
do, but a study of the limitations of her 
duties, and of the science and theory she 
must master to fill her important place 
in the community she serves. 

State directors of vocational educa- 
tion have expressed keen interest in 
possibilities of training practical 
nurses, using Federal, State, and local 
funds, and enlisting the help of local 
hospitals which will give necessary 
practical clinical experience to the 
practical nurse in training. 
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A Supplement to “500 Books 
for Children” 


Compiled by Nora E. Beust and Mrs. Eleanore F. Clift 


The following list was formulated to 
assist educators, parents, and librarians 
to become acquainted with the varied 
types of books for boys and girls that 
are available today. The books were 
chosen to stimulate wide reading inter 
ests and also to satisfy intelligently 
children’s curiosities. 

Though the list is divided into three 
parts, there are books in each group 
that may be of interest to children in 
other grades. Specific grade levels at 
which each individual book is usually 
enjoyed most by the juvenile reader are 
indicated. 

If the book is of interest to the be- 
ginner in reading, an “I” is added to 
the note for the book. Similarly “P” 
indicates of interest to preschool age, 
“R” for reading aloud, and “T” for 
story-telling. 

Five Hundred Books tor Childre nN. 
Bulletin 1939, No. 11, may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. §S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 15 cents 
each. 

The supplement follows: 


Grades 1-3 


Aulaire, Mrs. I. M. d’ and Aulaire, E. P. d’. 
Don’t Count Your Chicks; il. by the authors. 
Doubleday, 1943. 36 unnum. p. $2.50. 

Engaging story which follows the Hans An- 
dersen’s version of this old saying. The many lit- 
tle details of these gay pictures make them ap 
pealing and childlike. Large picture book. P-R. 
Grades 1-2. 

Averill, Esther. The Adventures of Jack 
Ninepins; il. by the author. Harper, 1944. 
64 p. $1.75. 

A delightful tale of a toy ninepin whose ad- 
ventures carry him across the Atlantic and back 
via porpoise and steamship. R. Grades 3—4. 

Bacon, F. A. Kitty Come Down; pictures by 
Eloise Wilkin. Oxford, 1944. 31 p. $1. 


The amusing endeavors of the Morrow children 
to coax their kitten Lollypop down from a tree 
where a dog had chased it. Grades 3—4. 


Baruch, D. W. 
Charles G. Shaw. 
boards. $1. 


Pictures and rhythmic lines tell of a rainy 
day in which everything gets wet except a little 


Pitter Patter; pictures by 


Scott, 1943. 20 unnum. p. 


Noy who is protected by his umbrella, galoshes, and 


raincoat. Picture book format with spiral bind- 
ing. P. Grades 1-2. 


24 


Madeline; story and 
Simon, 1989. 


Bemelmans, Ludwig. 
pictures by Ludwig Bemelmans. 
48 p. boards. §$2. 

Madeline becomes the heroine of a French school 
for girls when she has an appendectomy. TIllus- 
trated by gay Parisienne scenes. Picture book 
format. P—R. 


Bernhard, J. B. Lullaby; il. by Irena Lo- 
rentowicz. Roy, 1944. 23 p. boards. $1. 

The legend of the Christ-child and the pussy 
eat is told in this truly distinctive picture book. 
Drawings are definitely Polish in design and bright 
colors P-R. Grades 2-3. 


Bible. Jesus’ Story; a Little New Testa- 
ment; Bible text selected from King James 
version; il. hy Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Macmillan, 1942. 119 p. $1.50. 

The text is arranged to give children a consec- 
utive story of the life of Jesus. Illustrations are 
colorful and reverential. A Catholic edition se- 
lected from the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine is available at the same price. P—R. Grades 
3-5. 


Grades 1-3. 


Small Rain; Verses From the Bible; 
chosen by J. O. Jones; with il. by E. O. Jones. 
Viking, 1944. 836 unnum. p. boards. $2. 

The artist succeeds in radiating the beauty of 
the Biblical passages through her drawings of 
children and the _ out-of-doors. Picture book 
format P—R. Grades 1-3. 


Bishop, C. H. The Ferryman; il. by Kurt 


Wiese. Coward, 1941. 62 unnum. p. boards. 
$1.50. 


This tale is concerned with an evil one’s at- 
tempts to outwit a naive Breton peasant. The 
illustrations and a surprise ending add to the 
fun. Picture book format. R-T. Grades 2-4. 


Boesel, A.S. Singing With Peter and Patsy ; 
il. by Pelagie Doane. Oxford, 1944. 48 p. $2. 

Collection of short songs with simple piano ac- 
companiments and tone drills. Suitable for teach- 
ing preschool, nursery, and kindergarten children 
how to sing. Picture book format. P. Grades 1-3. 

Bontemps, A. W. Fast Sooner Hound; il. by 
Vv. L. Burton. Houghton, 1942. 28 p. $1.75. 

A long-legged, lop-eared hound dog proves that 
he would “sooner run than eat’’ when he outruns 
the Cannon Ball express. Illustrations that are 
full of vigor and swift movement. Picture book 
format. R. Grades 2—4. 

Bright, Robert. Georgie; il. by the author. 
Doubleday, 1944. 40 unnum. p. boards. $1.25. 

What happens to Georgie, a ghost, when he is 
forced to look for a new house to haunt makes a de- 
lightful picture book. P-—R. Grades 1-3. 

Brock, E. L. The Umbrella Man; il. by the 
author. Knopf, 1945. 


$1.25. 


43 unnum. p. boards. 


The umbrella man mixes up the umbrellas he 
has to repair and returns them to the wrong own- 
ers with humorous results. Picture book format. 
P-R. Grades 2-3. 

Brown, M. W. Baby Animals; il. by Mary 
Cameron. Random House, 1941. 48 p. boards. 
50 cents. 


A pleasant story with colorful pictures telling 
how baby animals spend their days mostly eating, 


playing, and sleeping. Picture book format. P-R. 


Grades 1-38. 


—— A Child’s Good Night Book; with 
color lithographs by Jean Charlot. Seott, 
1943. 24 unnum. p. boards. $1. 

“Night is coming. Everything is going to sleep.” 
The animals, the children, even inanimate objects 
take on a quality of sleepiness in this bedtime 
story. The soft colored crayon drawings are the 
essence of drowsiness. P-—R. Grades 1-2. 

Buck, P. S. The Chinese Children Next 
William Arthur Smith. 


$1.75. 


Door; drawings by 
Day, 1942. 64 p. 

Delightful humor and good storytelling quality 
characterize this story of a Chinese mother who had 
six girls and longed for a son Chinese customs 
learned through the story and the red and black 
drawings. Picture book format P-R-T. Grades 
3-4. 


Buff, Conrad, and Buff, Mary. 
Dart; il. by Conrad Buff 
73 p. $2. 

The first year in the lives of twin fawns is sim- 
ply told in words that have a lyrical quality. 
Contains drawings of the animals and the forest. 
Picture book format. P-—R. Grades 2-3. 


Burton, V. L. 
pictures by the 
40 p. $2. 

The little house watches the city grow up around 
her gradually. Panoramic pictures add to this 
picture book. Awarded the Caldecott medal, 1943. 

Two other picture books by this author are Mike 
Mulligan and His Steam Shovel, Houghton, 1939. 
48 p. $1.75. and Katy and the Big Snow. Hough- 
ton, 1943. 32 p. $2. P-R. Grades 1-3. 


Dash and 
Viking, 1942, 


Little House; story and 
author. Houghton, 1942. 


Hun- 
Viking, 


Chalmers, Hundreds and 
dreds of Pancakes; il. by the author. 
1942. 38 p. boards. $1. 

A mirthful tale about the Frizzlewit family who 
ingeniously save themselves from a zoo-full of hun- 
zry animals. Picture book format. 

Poppadilly, by the same author. Viking, 1945. 
40 p. boards. $1. Is a little picture book 
about an elf and Timmie Whisket, a tiny mouse. 
P—-R. Grades 2-3. 


Chan, Chih-Yi. The Good-Luck Horse; 
adapted from an old Chinese legend; il. by 
Plato Chan. Whittlesey, 1943. 47 unnum. p. 
$1.50. 


How a magic horse, cut out of paper, brought 
good luck to Wah-Toong, a lonely little boy. Chi- 
nese drawings in aquamarine and orange. Picture 
book format. R. Grades 3-4. 


Audrey. 


Clark, A. N. In My Mother’s House; il. 
by Velino Herrera. Viking, 1941. 56 p. $2. 

Indian children helped to create this story of 
Tewa Indian life. Short rhythmic sentences and 
drawings tell of the daily life in the pueblo and the 
fields. Picture book format. Grades 1-4. 


Crocker, C. H. Let’s Build. 
1944. 32 unnum. p. il. $1.50. 


Simple instructions for those who want to build 
benches, tables, doll houses, doll house furniture, 
Included are charts and draw: 
Picture book format. 


Houghton, 


bird houses, etc. 
ings to guide the uninitiated. 


trades 2—5. 


Yonie Wondernose; 
38 ul 


De Angeli, Marguerite. 
il. by the author. Doubleday, 1944. 
num. p. $2. 

Yonie, a little Pennsylvania Dutch boy, whose 
curiosity frequently got him into scrapes proves 
worthy of his father's trust. Illustrated picture 
book. R. Grades 3-4. 
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Dennis, Morgan. Burlap; il. by the author. 
Viking, 1945. 42 unnum. p. boards. $1. 


A humorous story full of action and excitement 
about a basset hound who is considered useless until 
he trees a bear that has escaped from the circus. 
Picture book format. P-R. 


Lively drawings. 


Grades 1-3. 


Dennis, Wesley. Flip; il. by the author. 
Viking, 1941. 68 p. $1.50. 
In his dreams, Flip, a Kentucky colt, grows a 


pair of wings and jumps the brook. Thinking that 
he is still dreaming he jumps the brook again when 
awake—much to his surprise and delight. Picture 
book format 

Also available from E. M. Hale in Cadmus edition 
for $1.52. 

Further adventures of Flip are told and pictured 
in Flip and the Cows. Viking, 1942. 61 p. $1.50. 
P R. Grades 1—3. 


Duplaix, Georges. Animal Stories; il. by 


Feodor Rojankovsky. Simon, 1944. 91 p. 
boards. (Giant Golden Books) $1.50. 
A collection of original stories, fables, poems, 


alphabets, and counting rhymes that children will 
find rewarding and satisfying. Illustrations full of 
humor and color. Large picture book. P. Grades 
1-3. 

Ets, M. H. 
Viking, 1944. 

A fantasy about a little boy who went for a walk 
in the forest. Gay illustrations in black and white. 
Picture book format P—R. Grades 1-2. 

Field, Rachel. Prayer for a Child, pictures 
by E. O. Jones. Macmillan, 1944. 26 p. $1.50. 

This prayer expresses the loving trust and faith 


of a small child. The illustrations in soft bright 
colors are interpretation of the lines of the prayer. 


In the Forest ; il. by the author. 
38 unnum. p. boards. $1. 


Picture book format. Awarded the Caldecott 
medal, 1945. P—-R. Grades 1-3. 

Gag, Wanda. Nothing at All; il. by the 
author. Coward, 1941. 32 p. boards. $1.75. 


Story of an invisible dog who happily becomes 
Pictures 


Picture book 


a stunning black and white see-able dog. 
in color that have an old world flavor. 
format. P—R-—T 


Garrett, Helen. 
pictures by Leo Politi. 


Grades 1-3. 


Angelo the Naughty One; 
Viking, 1944. 40 p. 
boards. $2. 

Picturesque drawings illustrate this story of a 
little Mexican boy who hated to take a bath. Pic- 
ture book format. R. Grades 2-3. 


Geisel, T. 8S. 
il. by the author. 
$1.75. 


Horton, the elephant, proves he is “faithful one 
hundred percent,” when he tends the lazy bird’s nest 
with surprising results. Told in rhyme and pic- 
Grades 1-3. 
this author is The 500 Hats 
of Bartholomew Vanguard, 1988. 47 
p. boards. $1.50. Also available from E. M. Hale 
in Cadmus edition for $1.32. P-R. Grades 2-4. 


Horton Hatches the Eggs; 
Random House, 1940. 53 p. 


tures that are pure nonsense. 
Another book by 
Cubbins. 


Geismer, B. P. and Suter, A. B. comp. 
Young Verses ; il. by Mildred Bronson. 
ton, 1945. 210 p. $2. 

A well-balanced and carefully selected anthology 
with emphasis on contemporary poetry rather than 
traditional. Arranged according to subjects that 
interest children. P-—R. Grades 1-3. 


Very 
Hough- 


Gould, Dorothea. Very First Garden; pic- 
tures by Blizabeth Ripley. Oxford, 1943. 48 p. 
boards. 

A small book explaining in simplest way how to 
Plant and take care of a 5-foot square vegetable 
garden using flowers as a border. Grades 3-5. 


50 cents. 
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Gramatky, Hardie. Little Toot; pictures by 
Hardie Gramatky. Putnam, 1939. 93  p. 
$1.75. 

A refreshing picture book about a carefree little 
tugboat that becomes a hero. Harbor and water- 
front scenes are in gay watercolors. 

Another picture book by this author is Hercules ; 
the Story of an Old-Fashioned Fire Engine. Put- 
nam, 1940. 65 p. $2. P-R. Grades 2-3. 

Grimm, William and Grimm, Jacob. Hansel 
and Gretel; music by Engelbert Humperdinck 
and illustrations by Warren Chappell. Knopf, 
1944. 28 unnum. p. boards. $2. 

Four favorite airs from the opera with illus- 
trations make this an interesting telling of the 
folk-tale as well as an introduction to the opera. 
Picture book format. P—R-—T. All ages. 


The House in the Wood and 
Other Old Fairy Tales; with drawings by 
L. L. Brooke. New ed. Warne, 1944. 142 p. 
$2.25. 


A well-selected group of the brothers Grimm’s 
tales that are enlivened with colored and black and 
white illustrations done in L. L. Brooke's charac- 
teristic humor. This new edition is in smaller 
format. P—R-T. Grades 3-—5. 


Hader, Mrs. B. H. and Hader, Elmer. Cock- 
a-Doodle-Doo; the Story of a Little Red 
Rooster ; il. by the authors. Macmillan, 1939. 
56 p. $2. 

The adventures of a little red chick, who had 
been hatched with a family of ducklings, in find- 
ing his rightful home in the chicken house. Full 
page pictures, some in color. Picture book format, 
P-R. Grades 2-3. 

Hawkins, Quail. Who Wants an Apple? 
il. by Lolita and Davis Granahan. Holiday 
House, 1942. 38 unnum. p. boards. $1. 


Moving to the country is a wonderful experi- 
ence for 5-year-old Apple. Picture storybook for 
beginners in reading. I. Grades 1-2. 





— A Puppy for Keeps; il. by Kurt 
Wiese. Holiday, 1943. 26 unnum. p. 
boards. $1. 

How David's wish for a puppy of his own comes 
true. Picture storybook. I. Grades 1-2. 


Haywood, Carolyn. “B” is for Betsy ; writ- 


ten and illustrated by Carolyn Haywood. 
Harcourt, 1989. 159 p. $2. 
Although Betsy’s first day at school was 


frightening, she soon grows to love going to 
school and her days are full of excitement and 
enjoyment. Simple vocabulary and large type. 

Betsy continues through the grades to the fourth 
year in Betsy and Billy. Harcourt, 1941. 156 p. 
2; Back to School With Betsy, Harcourt, 1943. 
176 p. $2; and Betsy and the Boys, Harcourt, 
1945. 175 p. $2. Grades 2-4. 


Here’s a Penny; il. by the author. 
Harcourt, 1944. 158 p. $2. 
An understanding story of the home and school 


life of a 6-year-old adopted boy called Penny. 
I. Grades 3-4. 


Huntington, Mrs. H. E. Let’s Go to the 
Seashore; il. with photographs by the au- 
thor. Doubleday, 1941. 88 p. $2. 

Photographs and text give a feeling of the sea- 
shore and the small creatures that one finds when 
one goes there. Picture book format. 

A companion volume about insects and garden 
creatures is Let’s Go Outdoors, Doubleday, 1939. 
88 p. 2. P. Grades 1-4. 


Kelsey, Vera. Maria Rosa; Everyday Fun 
and Carnival Frolic With Children in Brazil ; 


il. by Candido Portinari. 
86 p. $2. 

The spirit and excitement of the carnival is cap- 
tured in this story of Rio de Janeiro. Little Maria 
Rosa becomes queen of the carnival and rides with 
King Momo. Large picture book illustrated by 
well-known Brazilian artist. Grades 3—4. 


Doubleday, 1942. 


Kingman, Lee. . Pierre Pidgeon; with pic- 
tures by Arnold Edwin Bare. Houghton, 1948. 
48 p. $2. 

A story of the Gaspe peninsula in Canada in 
which a small boy earns a dollar to buy a boat-in-a- 
bottle which he has long coveted. Large, litho- 
graphs. Picture book format. R. Grades 2-4, 


Lattimore, E. F. The Questions of Lifu; a 
Story of China; il. by the author. Harcourt, 
1942. 104 p. $2. 


So badly does Lifu, a 6-year-old Chinese boy, 
want to see his soldier father that he goes to hunt 
for him. Ulustrated in color. 1. Grades 3-5. 


Lawson, Robert. They Were Strong and 
Good; il. by the author. Viking, 1940. 68 p. 
$1.50. 


This story 7rom the author's family album makes 
us conscious of our common American heritage. 
The drawings have strength and character. Picture 
book format. Awarded the Caldecott medal, 1941. 
R. Grades 3-5. 


Leaf, Munro, Fair Play; il. by the author, 
Stokes, 1989. 94 p. $1.50, 

In a light manner this book teaches much about 
good citizenship, government and sportsmanship. 


Cartoonlike drawings. Picture book format. 
Grades 2—4. 


Lenski, Lois. Little Farm; il. by the author. 
Oxford, 1942. 48 unnum. p. 75 cents. 


Farmer Small’s daily doings are enlivened with 
informative and amusing pictures. Another title 
by the same author is Little Train. Oxford, 1940. 


48 unnum. p. 75 cents. P. Grades 1-2. 
Lent, H. B. Straight Up; il. by Raymond 
Lufkin. Macmillan, 1944. 87 p. 72 cents. 


A first reader that looks to the future when the 
helicopter will take the place of the family auto- 
mobile. 

A second reader with equally interesting text 
about parachutes is Straight Down; il. by Adolph 
Treidler. Macmillan, 1944. 96 p. 72 cents. L 
Grades 1-2. 


Little Golden Books; prepared under the 
supervision of Mary Reed. Simon, 1942-date. 
40 p. boards. il. 25 cents each. 

A series of more than 25 small, nursery books 
that are suitable for parent's use with children and 
easy book shelves. Bedtime Stories ; Mother Goose ; 
The Little Red Hen ; Nursery Songs ; My First Book 
are a few of the titles. 

Most of these volumes are also available from 
Wilcox & Follett in reinforced binding for 60 cents 
each. P—R-T. Grades 1-3. 


McCloskey, Robert. Lentil; il. by the au- 
thor. Viking, 1940. 61 p. $2. 


Amusing story of what happened to Lentil when 
he learned to play the harmonica. Large drawings 
that depict the life and citizenry of a small town 


in Ohio. Picture book format. P-—R. Grades 1-3. 
—— Make Way for Ducklings; il. by the 
author. Viking, 1941. 67p. $2. 


A couple of mallards select an island in the 
Charles River as the best spot to raise their duck- 
lings. When the ducklings are old enough Mrs. 
Mallard upsets traffic by leading them through the 
streets of Boston to the Public Garden. The full 
page drawings are full of humorous detail. Picture 
book format. Awarded the Caldecott medal, 1942. 
P-R. Grades 1-3. 
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McCullough, J. G. At Our House; pictures 
by Roger Duvoisin. Scott, 1943. 40 unnum. p. 
boards. $1.25. 

A typical day in the life of an ordinary family. 
Pictures in black and white show what each mem- 
ber of the family is doing at any given time of 
the day. P. Grades 1-3. 

MacIntyre, Blisabeth. Susan Who Lives in 
Australia, il. by the author. Scribner, 1944. 
30 unnum. p. boards. $1.50. 

A story from Australia told in rhyme and pic- 
tures. Susan who lives on a sheep station goes 
to visit her cousin Peter in Sydney. Gay water 
colors give book a holiday aspect. Picture book 
format. R. Grades 2-3. 


Mother Goose. Mother Goose; il. by Tasha 
Tudor. Oxford, 1944. 87 p. $2. 

Volume contains 77 verses that are illustrated 
by the drawings inimitable to this artist. Pic- 
ture book format. P-—R. Grades 1-2. 


The Tall Book of Mother Goose ; il. 

by Feodor Rojankovsky. Harper, 1942. 120 
p. boards. $1. 

Book has tall, slender format and brilliantly 


colored drawings. About 100 rhymes are _ in- 
eluded. P-—R. 2 


Grades 1-2. 
Prokofieff, P. S. Peter and the Wolf; il. by 
Warren Chappell; with a foreword by Serge 
Koussevitzky. Knopf, 1940. 32 p. $2. 


The important musical themes from the orches- 
tral narrative by the same name accompany this 
Russian folk tale. Vivid illustrations capture the 
spirit of the story. Picture book format. P-R. 
All grades. 


Pyne, Mabel. Little History of the United 
States: il. by the author. Houghton, 1940 
35 p. $2. 


A large picture book that highlights important 
events in the growth of our country. Bright 
colored thumbnail sketches are _ interspersed 
throughout the brief text. A companion volume is 
The Little Geography of the United States. 
Houghton, 1941. 36 p. $2. Grades.3—5. 

Rhoads, Dorothy. The Story of Chan Yuc; 
il. by Jean Charlot. Doubleday, 1941. 45 p. 
boards. $1.50. 

How a tiny brocket deer came from Yucatan 
to live in the National Zoo in Washington. Draw 
ings in soft green, pink, and brown illustrate this 
Bambi-like picture book. P-R. Grades 2-3. 

Slobodkin, Louis. Magic Michael; il. by the 
author. Macmillan, 1944. 43 unnum. p. $1.50 

Humorous drawings and verse tell how Michael 
pretended to be something different everyday un 
til he received a bicycle. Then he only wanted 
to be a boy. Picture book format. P-R. Grades 
1-3. 

Steiner, Charlotte. 
Bunny; il. by the author. 
24 p. boards. 50 cents. 

This picture book about bunnies and the bright 
colored eggs they painted for their mother's birth- 
day should help children recognize the differ 
ent colors they see. Picture book format. P-R. 
Grades 1-2. 


Surprise for Mrs. 
Grosset, 1945. 


Stevenson, R. B. A Child’s Garden of 
Verses; photo-illustrations by Toni Frissell. 
U. S. Camera, 1944. 95 p. boards. $2. 

Full-page photographs of modern children illus- 
trate this edition. Another noteworthy edition 
of these verses has bright colored illustrations by 
Roger Duvoisin. Published by Heritage, 1944. 
112 p. $3. P-R. Grades 1-5. 

Tall Book of Nursery Tales; il. by Feodor 
Rojankovsky. Harper, 1944. 120 p. boards. 
$1. 


A good collection of 24 of the best known fairy 
tales including Little Red Riding Hood; The Gin- 
gerbread Boy; and The Three Bears. Similar in 
format and illustrations to The Tall Book of Mother 
Goose. Picture book format. P—-R-T. Grades 


2—4. 


Travers, Georgia. The Story of Kattor; il. 
by Flavia Gag, Coward, 1939. 28 unnum. p. 
boards. $1.50. 

Kattor, a baby tiger, overwhelmed by his own 
strength and importance sets out to conquer the 
world and learns that his mether’s wise advice is 
best. Picture book format. Also available from 
E. M. Hale in Cadmus edition for $1.12. P-R. 
Grades 1-3. 


Webber, I. E. Up Above and Down Below; 
il. by the author. Scott, 1943. 32 p. $1.25. 

A first book about plants which shows in pic- 
tures and text that the roots of the plants are as 
important as the leaves. Picture book format. 
The author’s second book on plants Travelers All, 
Seott, 1944. 32 p. $1.25. Explains how seeds 
travel. P. Grades 1-3. 


Wessells, K. T. The Golden Song Book; 
il. by Gertrude Elliott. Simon, 1945. 76 p. 
(Giant Golden Books). $1.50. 

Sixty songs, mostly the old nursery songs, such 
as Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star; Mary Had a Little 
Lamb; Old King Cole, and Au Clair de la Lune. 
Arrangements and directions for singing games for 
12 of the songs. Picture book format. Grades 1-83. 


Wright, E. B. Saturday Ride; il. by Rich- 
ard Rose. Scott, 1942. 20 unnum. p. 
boards. $1. 

Pictures a small girl’s overnight trip by train to 
visit her grandmother. Durable cardboard picture 
book with bright illustrations. Spiral binding. 
Companion volumes are The Saturday Walk, Scott, 
1941. $1. and The Saturday Flight, Scott, 1944. 
$1. P-R. Grades 2-4. 


Zolotow, Charlotte. The Park Book; il. by 
H. A. Rey. Harper, 1944. 30 p. $1.75. 

The varied aspects of life in a city park are 
eaught in this picture book. P-—-R. Grades 1-3. 


Grades 4-6 


Anderson, C. W. Thoroughbreds; stories 
and pictures by the author. Macmillan, 1942. 
71 p. $2.50. 

“An ABC book of thoroughbreds” including chap- 
ters on racing, steeplechasing, hunting and jockeys 
as well as stories about some of the great race 
horses. Picture book format. Grades 6—8. 


Angelo, Valenti. The Rooster Club; il. by 
the author. Viking, 1944. 150 p. $2. 

As a member of the Boy Scouts, Nino’s summer 
days in California are eventful and full of variety. 
He goes camping, sailing, and works on his uncle’s 
farm. A sequel to Nino. Viking, 1938. 244 p. 
$2. and Golden Gate; Viking, 1939. 273 p. $2. 
Grades 5—6. 

Atwater, R. T. and Atwater, Mrs. F. H. C. 
Mr. Popper’s Penguins; il. by Robert Lawson. 
Little, 1988. 138 p. $2. 

Hilariously funny is the story of Mr. Popper and 
his performing penguins. These solemnly droll 
birds bring fame and fortune to the mild house 
painter. The illustrations add to the gaiety of the 
book. R. Grades 4—6. 

Aviation Research Associates. Harper, 
1943 to date. 6y. 64p. il. (Young Amer- 
ica’s Aviation Library) $1 ea. 

An authoritative group of books which introduce 
the fundamentals of aviation to young readers. 
There will eventually be 12 titles in the series that 
now contains: How Planes Fly; Parts of Planes; 


Types of Planes ; How Planes Get There ; Planes in 
Action ; How Planes Are Made. Grades 4-7. 


Barksdale, Lena. The First Thanksgiving; 
il. by Lois Lenski. Knopf, 1942. 57 p. $1.50. 

A heart-warming little tale in which Hannah's 
grandmother tells her about the first celebration of 
Thanksgiving by the Pilgrims 40 years earlier. 
Grades 4-6. 

Barnouw, A. J. Land of William of Orange; 
photographs by courtesy of Netherlands Infor- 
mation Bureau and Knickerbocker Weekly. 
Lippincott, 1944. 104 p. (Portraits of Na- 
tions.) $2. 

An account of Holland as it was before World 

War II. The people and their culture, the geog- 
raphy, history and something of the cities and their 
industries are authentically described. Other re- 
cent books in this series are: The Land and the 
People of India by Manorama R. Modak; The Land 
of the Chinese People by Cornelia Spencer; The 
Land of the Russian People by Alexander Nazaroff, 
and The Land of the Polish People by Eric P. Kelly. 
Grades 4-8. 
Stories of the Gods 
and Heroes; il. by Steele Savage. Dial press, 
1940. 256 p. $2.50. 

Twenty-eight classical myths selected and retold 


from Bulfinch’s inviting collection. Black and 
white drawings. R. Grades 5—8. 


Benson, Mrs. Sally. 


Bianco, Margery. Forward Commandos; il. 
by Rafaello Busoni. Viking, 1944. 184 p. $2. 
“Red” is the leader of a group of boys in New 
Jersey 


y who play at being commandos and have 
many good times out-of-doors during an exciting 


summer. Grades 4—6 

Britton, Katharine. What Makes It Tick? 
il. by Jeanne Bendick. Houghton, 1948. 2382 
p. $2.50. 

Answers many questions that involve an explana- 
tion of the principles of science. Starting with how 
a clock works, the book goes on to air conditioning, 
radio, electric trains, the barometer, movies, tele- 
vision, etc. Attractive format with drawings and 
diagrams. Grades 5—8. 

Brock, E. L. Heedless Susan: Who Some- 
times Forgot to Remember; il. by the author. 
Knopf, 1939. 169 p. $1.75. 

An amusing, pleasant story about Susan’s sum- 
mer vacation spent in her grandmother's home in 
a midwestern community about the turn of the 
century. Grades 5—6. 

Bronson, W. 8. Chisel-Tooth Tribe; il. by 
the author. Harcourt, 1989. 200 p. $2. 

Rats, mice, squirrels, beavers, and other members 
of the rodent family are interestingly described. 
Numerous illustrations. Grades 5—7. 

Buff, Mrs. M. M. and Buff, Conrad. Kobi; a 
Boy of Switzerland; lithographs by Conrad 
Buff. Viking, 1939. 128 p. $2.50. 

A Swiss lad earns enough money to buy a pair 
of braces to wear with his yellow pants and his 
red vest and goes to the Alps with his uncle to 
be a herder. A genuine feeling for the country is 
expressed both in the story and in the lithographs 
in five colors. Grades 4—6. 

Bunyan, John. Pilgrim’s Progress; draw- 
ings by Robert Lawson. Retold and shortened 
for modern readers by Mary Godolphin. 
Stokes, 1939. 120 p. $2.50. 

A retelling of this great classic. Picture book 
format. R. Grades 5-7. 

Burton, V. L. Calico, the Wonder Horse of 
the Saga of Stewy Slinker; il. by the author. 
Houghton, 1941. 60 p. $1. 

Told in pictures, comic strip fashion, this story 
has all the thrills of an old Bill Hart “western”. 
Picture book format R-1. Grades 3-5. 
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Carlson, Mrs. B. W. Junior Party Book; 
il. by Magdalena Tolson. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1939. 160 p. $1.50. 


suggestions and games 
Grades 6-8. 


A variety of practical 
for 24 different kinds of parties. 
American 


Carpenter, Frances. Our South 


Neighbors. American Book. 1942. 454 p. iL 
$1.16. 

A geographical reader that gives one an over-all 
view of the continent, stories of the South Ameri- 


ean heroes, chapters on the individual countries, 
and a discussion of South America’s relationship 
to the United States. Illustrated by maps, charts, 
and photographs. Grades 5-8. 


Chase, Richard, ed. Jack Tales... Set 
down from these sources and ed. by Richard 
Chase; with an appendix comp. by Herbert 
Halpert; il. by Berkeley Williams, Jr. 
Houghton, 1943. 201 p. $2.50. 

This collection of folk tales stemming from the 
mountain country of North Carolina is significant 
for students of folklore, storytellers, and all lovers 
of tall yarns R—T. Grades 6—8. 

Clark, A. N. 
Paul Lantz 


Little Navajo Bluebird; il. by 
Viking, 1943. 143 p. $2. 

Life is simple but good and beautiful for 6-year- 
old Doli, an Indian girl, whose life centers around 
her mud-plastered home and the _ reservation’s 


trading post Grades 4—6. 


Houseboat Summer; il. 
Macmillan, 1942. 


Coatsworth, E. J. 
by Marguerite Davis. 
191 p. $2. 

Bill and his sister Sandy spend a happy summer 
with their aunt and uncle on a houseboat in Maine. 


For children slightly younger, the author has 
written The Littlest House. Macmillan, 1940, 
150 p. $2. In this story a tiny house near the 


sea makes a play house for the children. 


Grades 4—7. 


perfect 


Colum, Padraic. Where the Winds Never 
Blew and the Cocks Never Crew; il. by Rich- 
ard Bennett. Macmillan, 1840. 95 p. $1.50. 


The adventures of a group of animals who go to 
live in a land of fantasy where no one is ever 
born, and no one ever dies. This magical Irish 
tale is imaginatively illustrated. R. Grades 4—5. 


Uncle Bouqui of Haiti ; 
Morrow, 1942. 126 p. 


Courlander, Harold. 
il. by Lucy Crockett. 
$2. 

Fresh retelling of folk tales from Haiti in which 
Uncle Bouqui gets into many difficulties trying to 
outwit friend, Ti Malice. R. Grades 
4-6. 


his crafty 


Dalgliesh, Alice. The Little Angel; a Story 
of Old Rio; il. by Katherine Milhous. Scrib- 
ner, 1943. TO p. $2. 


A story of family life in Rio de Janeiro in the 
early 1800's. Little Maria appears as an angel 
in the procession of Santo Antonio. Grades 4—5. 


Daugherty, J. H. Daniel Boone; with orig- 


inal lithographs in color by the author. Vik- 
ing, 19389. 94 p. $2.50. 
An inspired life of the famous pioneer. Cour- 


age, strength, and robust humor are depicted both 
by the text the crayon drawings. Awarded 
the Newbery 1940. Other biographies for 
Somewhat older children by the same author are: 
Poor Richard. Viking, 1941. 158 p. $2.50 and 
Abraham Lincoln. Viking, 1948. 216 p. $3.50. 
Grades 5-8. 


and 
medal 


De Angeli, Marguerite. Thee, Hannah! il. 
by the author. Doubleday, 1940. 88 p. $2. 


The story of 9-year-old Hannah who is overly 
fond of flowers and ribbons but learns to be proud 
of her plain Quaker bonnet. Drawings illustrate 
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this story of Philadelphia in the 1850's. Picture 
book format. Elin’s Amerika. Doubleday, 1941. 
96 p. $2. A story of the early Swedish settlers, 
and Up the Hill. Doubleday, 1942. 88 p. $2. 
About two Polish children who live in a Pennsyl- 
vania mining town, are two more books by this 
author. Grades 4—6. 


De la Mare, Walter. Bells and Grasses; 
il. by Dorothy Lathrop. Viking, 1942. 144 p. 
$2.50. 

One hyndred poems of beauty. “Some of them 
tell of actual and personal memories. Most of 
them, whether fanciful or not, are concerned with 
the imagined and the imaginary.” Distinguished 
format. R. All grades. 


Dixon, J. S. Wildlife Portfolio of the West- 
ern National Parks. U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1942. 119 p. il. $1.25. 
birds, and reptiles 


Descriptive text 
Grades 5-8. 


Photographs of mammals, 
found in our national parks. 
accompanies each photograph. 


Dodgson, C. L. Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland; il. by John Tenniel. Whittlesey 
House, 1945. 96 p. $1.25. 

The immortal story of “Alice” published with 
the original Tenniel illustrations in picture book 
format. Grades 3-7. 


Du Bois, W. P. Great Geppy; il. by the au- 
thor. Viking, 1940. 92p. $2. 


An imaginative story about the detective Geppy, 
a red-and-white striped horse. How Geppy solves 
the Bott Circus mystery is delightful comedy. Gay 
pictures full of the circus atmosphere. Grades 4—5. 


Dukelow, Mrs. J. H. and Webster, H. H. 
The Ship Book. (School ed.) Houghton, 
1939. 277 p. il. $1.24. 

The story of the evolution of the ship from the 
first crude log boats to the modern great ocean 
liners. Also contains information on navigation, 


the Coast Guard and miniature shipbuilding. 
Grades 4-7. 


Duvoisin, Roger. They Put Out to Sea; the 
Story of the Map; il. by the author. Knopf, 
1943. 171 p. $2.50. 

Absorbing history of exploration from days of 
the early traders to Magellan. Alexander the 
Great, Marco Polo, Columbus and Vasco da Gama 
are some of the men who helped to change the 
map of the world. Grades 5—7. 


Edmonds, W. D. Matchlock Gun; il. by 
Lantz. Dodd, 1941. 50 p. $2.50. 

A true story of how a small boy protected his 
mother and sister from the Indians by means of an 
old matchlock gun. The illustrations give one a 
picture of this brave pioneer family who lived in 
the Hudsoa Valley in 1756. Awarded the New- 
bery medal, 1942. Grades 4—6. 


Elting, Mary and Weaver, R. T. Soldiers, 
Sailors, Fliers, and Marines; pictures by 
Jeanne Bendick; Navy section directed by 
Margaret Gossett and her very good Navy 
friends. Doubleday, 1948. 100 p. $2. 

Answers questions about the armed forces in a 
graphic manner. 


nail sketches in 
Grades 3-5. 


Enright, Elizabeth. The Saturdays; il. by 
the author. Farrar, 1941. 175p. $2. 

The Melendys are an unusual family who live in 
a brownstone front in New York City. The four 
children pool their weekly allowances so that each 
one may have a Saturday to spend as he or she 


color. Picture book format. 


likes. Followed by The Four-Story Mistake. 
Farrar, 1942. 177 p. $1.75 and Then There Were 
Five. Farrar, 1944. 241 p. Grades 5-7. 


Text interspersed with thumb- . 


Hstes, Eleanor. The Hundred Dresses; il. 
by Louis Slobodkin. Harcourt, 1944, 80 p. 


$2.50. 

Wanda Petronski’s classmates thoughtlessly 
tease her because she claims to own a hundred 
dresses when it is obvious that she wears the same 


faded blue dress to school every day. R. Grades 
8-5. 


The Moffats; il. by Louis Slobodkin. 
Harcourt, 1941. 290 p. $2. 

The escapades of the four exuberant Moffat chil- 
dren, Sylvia, Joey, Jane and Rufus, but mostly 
about Jane who liked “to look at things from 
between her legs, upside down.” Equally irre- 
sistible are the author’s The Middle Moffat; Har- 
court, 1942. 817 p. $2. and Rufus M.; Harcourt, 
1943. 320 p. $2. These continue the adventures 
of the Moffat family. Grades 4—6. 


Evans, E.K. Let’s Raise Pigs; drawings by 
Mary Giles. Publications Committee, West 
Georgia College, Carrollton, Georgia, 19438. 
37 p. paper. (Let’s Do It Now series) 15 
cents each. 

This series includes: Let’s Plant Grass ; The Doc- 
tor is Coming; Let’s Cook Lunch; Out Under the 
Sky (in preparation). Grades 3-5. 

Faulkner, Georgene and Becker, John. Me- 
lindy’s Medal; il. by E. C. Fax. Messner, 
1945. 172 p. $2. 

Melindy, a small Negro girl, who lives in a 
housing project in Boston proves worthy of her 
brave forbears when the school catches on fire and 
she saves her classmates. Grades 4—6. 


Fenner, P. R. ed. Time to Laugh, Funny 
Tales From Here and There; il. by H. C. Pitz. 
Knopf, 1942. 240 p. $2. / 


A collection of 20 favorite humorous stories good 
for telling and reading aloud. Amusing drawings 
in black and white. R-T. Grades 4—7. 


Foote, K. 8. Walk About Down Under; il. 
with photographs. Scribner, 1944. 92 p. 
$1.50. 

Important facts about the early history, the 
aborigines and strange animals, the cities, as. well 
as the people and their way of living are presented 
in this book about Australia and Tasmania. 
Grades 5—8. 

Freund, Mrs. G. L. P. American Garden 
Flowers; il. by Rudolph Freund. Random 
House, 1943. 50 p. $1. 


Sixty-nine garden flowers, vines and shrubs are 


briefly described. Numerous color plates. Pic- 
ture book format. Grades 6—8. 
Gaer, Joseph. Everybody’s Weather. Lip- 


pincott, 1944. 96 p. il. $2. 


Explains how the weather affects us all in our 
daily life and work, what weather signs we can 
learn, the different kinds of weather and the work 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau. Sixty-eight pheto- 
graphs. Picture book format. Grades 5-8. 


Gates, Doris. Blue Willow; il. by Paui- 
Lantz. Viking, 1940. 172p. $2. 


The blue willow plate was 10-year-old Janey 
Larkins’ only treasure. Its promise of better 
things comes true in this warmly human story 
of a migratory worker's daughter. Available from 
BE. M. Hale in Cadmus edition for $1.32. The 
author’s Sensible Kate; il. by Marjorie Torrey. 
Viking, 1943. 189 p. $2; is the story of a lively 
red-headed orphan who was very sensible. Grades 
5-8. 


Gibson, Katherine. Cinders; il. by Vera 
Bock. Longmans, 1989. 1382 p. $1.50. 


Story of what happened to Cinderella's coach- 
man when the Fairy Godmother forgot to change 
him back into a mouse. R. Grades 4—5. 





a 
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Gilchrist, M. E. The Story of the Great 
Lakes ; lithographs by C. H. De Witt. Harper, 
1942. 32 p.; boards. (Region of America.) 
$1.50. 


A factual account of the industries and the 
history of the region. Picture book with bright 
colored illustrations. Two other important books 
in this series are: The Story of Alaska, by Clara 
Lambert, Harper, 1940, 40 p., $1.50, and The Story 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch, by Ann Hark, Harper, 
19438, 32 p., $1.50. Grades 4-7. 


Gleit, Maria. Pierre Keeps Watch; il. by 
Helene Carter. Scribner, 1944. 211 p. $2. 

A French shepherd boy shows courage and re 
sourcefulness in saving his village from the Nazi 
invaders. A similar title about Holland is Dola 
de Jong’s The Level Land: il. by Jan Hoowij. 
Scribner, 1943. 164 p. $1.75. Grades 5—7. 


Harper, Wilhelmina, comp. Easter Chimes; 
Stories for Easter and the Spring Season; il. 
by Wilfred Jones. Dutton, 1942. 223 p. $2. 

Twenty-four stories and twelve poems make up 
this collection. Padraic Colum, Margery Bianco, 
Oscar Wilde, and Hans €C. Andersen are a few of the 
authors represented. Grades 5—7. 


Hogner, D.C. The Animal Book; American 
Mammals North of Mexico; il. by Nils Hogner. 
Oxford, 1942. 223 p. $3.50. 

The habits, appearances and behavior of about 


170 animals are described. <A large book, illus- 
trated with other 100 line drawings. Grades 6-8. 


Holling, H. C. Paddle-to-the-Sea ; il. by the 
author. Houghton, 1941. 63 unnum. p. $2.50. 


Through the travels of Paddle-to-the Sea, a small 
Indian figurine seated in a canoe one foot long, 
one learns the geography of the Great Lakes re- 
gion. Full page pictures and marginal drawings. 
Picture book format. Tree in the Trail by the 
same author. Houghton, 1942. 58 unnum. p. 
$2.50 is a similar book about the history of the 
Southwest. Grades 4-7. 


Jewett, Sophie. God‘s Troubadour; the 
Story of Saint Francis of Assisi; il. by Elinore 
Blaisdell. newed. Crowell, 1940. 94p. $2. 

Good, clear type and illustrations make this 
new edition of the life of St. Francis an attrac- 
tive book. Available from E. M. Hale in Cadmus 
edition for $1. Grades 6—8. 


Jones, E. O. Twig: il. by the author. 
Maemillan, 1942. 152 p. $2. 


Her dull backyard becomes a place of magic for 
Twig when an elf comes to live in the empty 
tomato can she had found. Grades 4—5. 


Jordan, N. R. How to Sew;; il. by the au- 
thor. Harcourt, 1941. 237 p. $2. 


A book for beginners giving instructions on 
how to sew and directions for making 15 articles, 
most of which do not need patterns. Two other 
books by the same author are Homemade Dolls in 
Foreign Dress. Harcourt, 1939. 246 p. $2: and 
American Costume Dolls; How to Make and Dress 
Them. Harcourt, 1941. 230 p. $2. A book on 
how to make Mother Goose toys is Mother Goose 
Handicraft. Harcourt, 1945. 149 p. $2. Grades 
5-8. 


Kahmann, Chesley. Sinfi and the Little 
Gypsy Goat; il. by F. Luis Mora. Random 
House, 1940. 70 p. $1.50. 

Sinfi, a little Gypsy girl, after many difficulties 
is finally allowed to keep a mischevious goat as a 
pet. Illustrations give a feeling of outdoor life of 
the Gypsies. Sturdy binding. Available from B. M. 
Hale in Cadmus edition for $1.24. Grades 4—5. 

Kane, H. B. The Tale of the Whitefoot 
Mouse. Knopf, 1940. 48 unnum. p. il. 
Wild World Tales. $1.50. 


Photographs and simple text tell the story of a 
year in the life of a whitefoot mouse. Picture book 
format. Two other books in this series are The 


Tale of the Bullfrog. Knopf, 1941. 
$1.50; and The Tale of the Crow. 
47 unnum. p. $1.50. Grades 4-6. 


48 unnum. p. 
Knopf, 1943. 


Kinert, R. C. America’s Fighting Planes; il. 
by the author. Macmillan, 19438. 142 p. 
$2.50. 

srief text about all U. S. military aircraft in 
action in May 19438. The full-page drawings are 
a tribute to the part our Air Forces played in the 
war. Picture book format. Grades 5—8. 


Kipling, Rudyard. The Blephant’s Child; 
il. by Feodor Rojankovsky. Garden City, 
1942. 28 p. boards. 50 cents each. 

Reprinted from The Just So Stories in picture 
book format with fanciful pictures that interpret 
Kipling’s jungle. Other stories in this series are: 
How the Camel Got His Hump; How the Leopard 
Got His Spots; and How the Rhinoceros Got His 
Skin. R-T. Grades 4—6. 


Lawson, Robert. Rabbit Hill; il. by the 
author. Viking, 1944. 128p. $2. 

A tale of the change wrought in the lives of the 
small animals of Rabbit Hill when new folks come 
to live there. The rabbits, moles, field mice, and 
other little creatures as well as glimpses of the 
Connecticut countryside are shown in the draw- 
ings. Awarded the Newbery medal, 1945.° Grades 
4—6. 


Lee, Muna. Pioneers of Porto Rico; il. by 
Katharine Knight. Heath, 1944. 80 p. New 
world neighbors. 48 cents each. 

Titles in this series are suitable for supplemen- 
tary reading and include such books as: Savage, 
Alma. Holiday in Alaska, 1944; Li Ling-Ai. Chil- 
dren of the Sun in Hawaii, 1944; Acacio and others. 
Work and Play in the Philippines, 1944; Hagen, 
W. V. Riches of Central America, 1942; Waldeck, 
J. M. Exploring the Jungle, 1941; and Kelsey, Vera. 
Six Great Men of Brazil, 1942. Grades 4—7. 


Lenski, Lois. Bayou Suzette; il. by the 
author. Stokes, 1948. 207 p. $2.25. 

The friendship of Suzette, a little French girl 
of the bayou country with Marteel, an Indian girl 
is told with understanding. Florida is the scene 
of another regional story, Strawberry Girl. Il. by 
the author. Lippincott, 1945. 194 p. $2.50. 


Grades 5—7. 


Limbach, R. T. American Trees; il. by the 
author ; with an introduction by T. H. Everett. 
Random House, 1942. 39 p. $1. 

Fifty-five different types of trees of the U. S. are 
described. Full page drawings in color of the 
trees and marginal sketches of their leaves and 
fruit. Picture book format. Grades 5-8. 


Lloyd, Trevor. Sky Highways; Geography 
From the Air; il. by Armstrong Sperry. 
Houghton, 1945. 61 p. $2.50. 

A record of the author's trip by air from Wash- 
ington to Chungking and back. Gives a concept 
of global geography that one can obtain only from 
flying the world’s airways. Illustrated with pic- 
tures, maps, and charts. Picture book format. 
Grades 4—6. 


McCloskey, Robert. Homer Price; il. by the 
author. Viking, 1943. 149p. $2. 

Homer is a typical fun-loving boy who.lives in 
a small mid-western town. Illustrations are just 
as mirth-provoking as the story. R. Grades 4-7. 


MeSwigan, Marie. Snow Treasure; il. by 
Mary Reardon. Dutton, 1942. 178 p. $2. 

Brave Norwegian children outwit the Nazi sen- 
tries and rescue part of their country’s gold. Grades 
4-6. 


Mason, B. 8S. Junior Book of Camping and 
Woodcraft ; drawings by F. H. Kock. Barnes, 
1943. 120 p. $2.50. 

Advice on camping and outdoor living for the 
youthful camper. Photographs and drawings por- 
tray the fun and thrill of camping as well as the 
technique. Picture book format. Grades 5-8. 


Meadowcroft, E. L. Benjamin Franklin; il. 
by Donald McKay. Crowell,1941. 192p. $2. 

A portrayal which makes the most of dramatic 
iacidents in Franklin’s life. Other books by the 
same author are: Ship Boy With Columbus; il. by 
Jessie Robinson. Crowell, 1942. 129 p. $1.50: 
and Silver for General Washington; a Story of 
Valley Forge. Crowell, 1944. 138 p. $2. Grades 
5-7. 

Newell, Hope. Steppin and Family ; pictures 
by Anne M. Peck. Oxford, 1942. 198 p. $2. 

How Steppin, a Negro boy who lives in Harlem, 
fulfils his ambition to appear before the footlights 


as a tap dancer. Illustrations give a portrayal of 
Harlem. Grades 5—8. 


North, Sterling. Midnight and Jeremiah; 
il. by Kurt Wiese. Winston, 1948. 125 p. $2. 
A jet black lamb named Midnight provides fun 
and concern to his young owner who lived with his 
granny in a cabin in southern Indiana. Grades 4—6. 


Parker, B. M., and Blough, G. O. Basic Sci- 
ence Education Series. Row, 1941 to date. 
36 p. pa. il. 32 cents each. 

Subject matter ranges from pets to light in this 
stimulating, illustrated series of approximately 65 
books. Material for all grade levels. The following 
titles of the series are republished by Harper in 
board covers for $1 each: Animal Travels; Animals 
of Yesterday; Beyond the Solar System: Fishes: 
Insects and Their Ways: Seeds and Seed Travels. 
Grades 4-8. 

Peet, Creighton. How Things Work; story 
and pictures by Creighton Peet. Holt, 1941. 
1145p. $2. 

Elementary principles of physics explained in an 
informal way. Many photographs. Grades 5—7. 

Perry, Josephine. Rubber Industry. Long- 
mans, 1941. 96 p.il. America at Work. $1.75. 

Brief study of the industry. (New edition in 
preparation.) Other industries included in the 
series are: Chemical, coal, cotton, electrical, fish, 
glass, steel, forestry, and milk. Grades 5—8. 

Philbrook, Elizabeth. Far From Marl- 
borough Street; il. by Marjorie Torrey. Vik- 
ing, 1944. 302 p. $2. 

Nancy Lee travels by stagecoach from Boston 


to Springfield on an important and mysterious er- 
rand in this lively story of other days. Grades 6-8. 


Pollock, Katherine. Sky Ride; il. by Ruth 
Wood ; jacket, endpapers, and planes for title 
page by Perry Fuller. _Scribners, 1944. 151 p. 
$1.75. 

Air adventures of two boys when the owner of 
the nearby flying field comes to board at their 
home. Grades 5-7. 


Powell, J. D. Junior Model Planes; de- 
signed and il. by James D. Powell; ed. by Ed 
Clarke. Crowell, 1945. 92 unnum. p. boards. 
$1.50. 

Complete information on building four flying 
model planes, including glider, a stick model with 
propeller, a cabin transport, and a stick model 
with ribbed wings. The models are inexpensive 
and easy to make. Picture book format. 
Grades 4-7. 


Reck, F. M. Automobiles From Start te 


Finish. rev. ed. Crowell, 1941. 100 p. $24 
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The invention, development, raw materials, and 
manufacture of automobiles as well as the roads 
traveled on are described and illustrated with 
photographs A chapter about automobiles in war 
has been added. Grades 5—8. 


Renick, James and Renick, Marion. Tommy 
Carries the Ball; il. by Frederick Machetanz. 
1940. 78 p. $1.50. 


Tommy learns to play football and wins the right 
to play on the school team in this story. Similar 
sport stories by the same author that teach the 
basic principles of baseball and skating are: David 
Cheers the Team. Seribner, 1941. 125 p. $1.50. 
and Skating Today. Scribner, 1945. 171 p. 
$1.75. Grades 4-6. 


Seribner, 


The Reptile Book. 
il. 50 cents each. 


A. Whitman, 1941. 58 p. 


A small science handbook, briefly describing 26 
reptiles. Sturdily bound, large type, with photo- 
graphs. Companion volumes are: The Bird Book 
and Who's Who in the Zoo. Grades 3—4. 


Rounds, Glen. Blind Colt; il. by the author. 
Holiday House, 1941. 80 p. $2. 

Ten-year-old Whitey proves the worth of a blind 
colt and thereby saves its life. Soft crayon draw- 
ings and marginal sketches of the Badlands. 
Available from E. M. Hale in Cadmus edition for 
$1.28. Grades 5-7. 

Sawyer, Ruth. The Least One; il. by Leo 
Politi. Viking, 1941. 88 p. $2. 

A story about a small Mexican boy’s love for his 
pet burro, the least one. Grades 5-7. 


—— The Long Christmas; il. by Valenti 
Angelo. Viking, 1941. 200 p. 2.50. 

A collection of 13 stories covering the Christ- 
mas period through Epiphany. Distinctive format. 
R—-T. Grades 5—8. 


Sayers, F. ©. Tag-Along Tooloo; il. by 
Helen Sewell. Viking, 1941. 87 p. $1.50. 
the 5-year-old sister who is usually 


nickname when she sees 
Grades 3-4. 


Tag-along, 
left behind, 
the circus in triumph. 


loses her 


Sechrist, Mrs. E. H. Red Letter Days; a 
Book of Holiday Customs; il. by Guy Fry. 
Macrae, 1940. 252 p. $2. 

How we observe our holidays and the customs 


and traditions of the past that are associated with 


them. Grades 5-7. 


Thorne-Thomsen, Gudrun. 
il. by Nedda Walker. 
boards. $1. 


The Sky Bed; 
Scribner, 1944. 25 p. 


A Christmas that is filled with magic for two 
little Norwegian girls. Illustrated in color. R. 
Grades 4—5. 


Thurber, James. The Great Quillow; il. 


Harcourt, 1944. 54 p. $2. 


How clever Quillow, the little toymaker, out- 
wits the enormous giant Hunder and saves his 
fellow Illustrations in color. R. 
Grades 3-4. 


by Doris Lee. 


townsmen. 


—— Many Moons; il. by Louis Slobod- 
kin. Harcourt, 1948. 47 p. $2. 

A fairy tale in which the spoiled little princess 
demands the in order to get well. Imag- 


inative water colors. Awarded the Caldecott 
medal, 1944. R. Grades 3—4. 


moon 


Travers, P. L. Mary Poppins Opens the 
Door; il. by Mary Shepard and Agnes Sims. 


kynal, 1943. 239 p. $1.75. 
‘he unpredictable Mary Poppins comes back 
to 


} the Banks family having arrived in a rocket 
mm Guy Fawkes Day. A sequel to Mary Poppins 
ind Mary Poppins Comes Back. Grades 4-7. 
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Turney, I. V. Paul Bunyan, the Work 
Giant; il. by Norma Madge Lyon and Harold 


L. Price. Binfords and Mort, 1941. 80 un- 
num. p. $2. 
These legends are briefly retold for younger 


children. The illustrations are bold in size and 
color and convey the gigantic qualities of this leg- 
endary hero. Picture book format. Grades 4—6. 


Van Stockum, Hilda. Pegeen; il. by the 
author. Viking, 1941. 268 p. $2. 
Another Bantry Bay story. Pegeen, a_ wild, 


motherless little colleen finds a home and content- 
ment. Grades 5—7. 


Wheeler, Opal. Ludwig Beethoven and the 
Chiming Tower Bells; il. by Mary Greenwalt. 
Dutton, 1942. 144 p. $2. 


A story of the great master’s life illustrated with 
black and white drawings. Short musical scores 
for 11 of his compositions are given. Mozart, the 
Wonder Boy; Joseph Haydn, the Merry Little 
Peasant ; Sebastian Bach, the Boy From Thuringia ; 
Franz Schubert and His Merry Friends; Edward 
MacDowell and His Cabin in the Pines; and 
Stephen Foster, and His Little Dog Tray are issued 
by the same publisher at the same price. Mo- 
zart the Wonder Boy is available from E. M. Hale 
in Cadmus edition for $1.32. Grades 4—6. 


Sing for Christmas; a Round of 
Christmas Carols and Stories of the Carols; 
il. by Gustaf Tenggren. Dutton, 1943. 127 
p. $3. 

There are 29 carols in this music book for the 
Christmas season. Children will also like the 
stories of the carols and the bright, merry pic- 
tures. Sing for America. Dutton, 1924. 127 p. 
$3 is a similar song book. Grades 4-8. 


Wilder, L. I. These Happy Golden Years; il. 
by Helen Sewell and Mildred Boyle. Harper, 
1943. 299 p. $2. 

The last volume in the series begun in Little 
House in the Big Woods. Laura, who seems real 
to young readers, experiences the joys and trials 
of a rural school teacher in pioneer days in this 
chronicle. Titles published since 1939 at the same 
price are: by the Shores of Silver Lake, 1939; The 
Long Winter, 1940; and Little Town on the 
Prairie, 1941. Grades 5-8. 


Zarchy, Harry. Let’s Make More Things; 
written and il. by the author. Knopf, 1943. 
158 p. $1.75. 

Easy instructions on how to make a great 


variety of things: Materials and equipment are 
of the simplest and are easily obtainable. Nu- 


merous diagrams. Author's first book is Let’s 
Make Something. Knopf, 1941. 158 p. $1.75. 
Grades 5-9. 
Grades 7-8 
Adams, Jean and Kimball, Margaret. Her- 


oines of the Sky; in collaboration with 
Jeanette Eaton. Doubleday, 1942. 295 p. 
$2.50. 


Biographical sketches of women who have made 
aviation history from the early pilots such as Har- 
riet Quimby and Katherine Stinson to Amelia 
Earhart and Jacqueline Cochran. Grades 7-8. 

Baity, E.C. Man is a Weaver; il. with pho- 
tographs and with drawings and maps by C. B. 
Falls. Viking, 1942. 334 p. $2.50. 

Social and economic conditions as well as world 
history play a significant part in this story of the 
old and the new ways of making cloth. Grades 7-8. 

Bakeless, Mrs. K. L. Story-Lives of Great 
Composers; with 19 portraits. Stokes, 1940. 
264 p. $2.50. 


Biographical sketches of 19 composers supple- 
menting Story Lives of Master Musicians, by 
Brower. Sibelius, Bizet, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Dvorak, 
and Gounod are among those included. A selected 
list of records valuable. Grades 7-8. 


Baker, N. B. Peter the Great; il. by L. 
Slobodkin. Vanguard, 1943. 310 p. $2.50. 


A portrayal of one of Russia’s greatest leaders 
and benefactors. Grades 7-8. 


Barbour, R. H. and Sarra, La Mar. Foot- 
ball Plays for Boys; Revised, With Defensive 
Formations. Appleton, 1942. 126 p. $1.25. 

Brief instructions in blocking, tackling and 


stances introduce these simple practical plays. I- 
lustrated with graphic diagrams. Grades 6-8. 


Bendick, Jeanne. Electronics for Boys and 
Girls; il. by the author; foreword by Keith 
Henney. Whittlesey House, 1944. 148 p. 
$1.50. 

This book is a beginning in Blectronics—what 
it is, what electrons are, and how they are har- 


nessed to do the ordinary and the extraordinary 
in the world around us. Pref. Grades 7-8. 


Benet, Laura. Enchanting Jenny Lind; il. 
with decorations and photographs by G. G. 
Whitney. Dodd, 1939. 452p. $2.50. 

An intimate glimpse of this talented singer from 


the time she was a little girl on a Swedish farm 
to the height of her fame in 1852. Grade 8. 


Bianco, Margery. Other People’s Houses; 
il. by the author. Viking, 1939. 201 p. $2. 

Dale’s efforts to earn her own living in New York 
City bring her discouragement as well as new 


friends and experiences and finally the prospect of 
her own home, Grades 7-8. 


Bird, D. M. Granite Harbor ; il. by Gertrude 
Howe. Macmillan, 1944. 211 p. $2. 

An accident, a new home in the Lake Superior 
region, winter sports and the fun of neighbors and 


friends all go to making life interesting for Terry 
Blake, a high-school girl. Grades 7-8. : 


Bonner, M. G. Canada and Her Story. 
Knopf, 1942. 179 p. $2 

Up-to-date information including chapters on the 
history, geography, occupations, education and 
travel, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, wild life 
and Canada’s people. Photographs. Grades 6-8. 


Boykin, Eleanor. This Way, Please; a Book 
of Manners; il. by Chichi Lasley. Macmillan, 
1940. 280 p. $2. 

Purpose to give boys and girls principles by 
which they can gain greater confidence in them- 


selves and derive their share of pleasure from social 
contacts. School ed. $1.60. Grades 7-8. 


Carlisle, Norman and others. The Modern 
Wonder Book of the Air. Winston, 1945. il. 
$2.50. 

Comprehensive and up-to-date, includes jet pro- 


pulsion, helicopters, and all other phases of aero- 
nautics. Numerous photographs. Grades 6—8. 


Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de. The Ad- 
ventures of Don Quixote de la Mancha; 
adapted from the Motteux translation of the 
text of Miguel de Cervantes by Leighton Bar- 
ret and il. with drawings by Warren Chappell. 
Knopf, 1989. 307 p. $3. 

The adventures of the famous Knight and Squire 
which retain the humor and eccentricity that ap- 
peal to children. A new edition of book formerly 


published by Little, Brown & Company. R. Grades 
6-8. 
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Coblentz, C. C. The Bells of Leyden Sing; 
il. by Hilda Van Stockum. Longmans, 1944. 
259 p. $2.25. 


The life and adventures of Andrew, an English 
lad, who together with his family are refugees from 
England in Holland, en route to the new world. 
Rembrandt and the printing press enter into the 
story. Grades 6-8. 


Cooley, D. G. Your World Tomorrow. 
Duell, 1944. 252 p. il, $2.50. 

How the progress in science, technology, and in- 
dustry will affect our lives in the'near future. Food, 
clothing, housing, health, transportation, radio and 
television, farming, electronics, chemistry, sports 
and hobbies, and careers are discussed. Numerous 
photographs. Grades 7-8. 


Cottler, Joseph. Man With Wings; the 
Story of Leonardo da Vinci. Little, 1942. 
257 p. il. $2.50. 

A biography with emphasis on da Vinci's in- 
ventions. Grades 7-8. 


Darrow, F. L., and Hylander, C. J. The 
Boys’ Own Book of Great Inventions. rev. ed. 
Macmillan, 1941. 417 p. il. $2. 

A useful book which has been revised to in- 
clude the growth of inventions since 1918. New 
chapters on radio, television, the movies, print- 
ing, and the bicycle. Grades 7-8. 


De Leeuw, A. L. Doctor Ellen. Macmillan, 
1944. 210 p. $2. 
Story of Ellen’s training at medical school 


and her decision to specialize in children’s dis- 
eases. Grades 7-8. 


Deutsch, Babette. Heroes of the Kalevala; 
Finland’s Saga; il. by Fritz Hichenberg. 
Messner, 1940. 238 p. $2.50. 

A poetical retelling of the Finnish epic which is 


faithful to the spirit of the original. Drawings 
full of vigor. Grades 6—8. 


Dike, Helen. Stories From the Great Metro- 
politan Operas; il. by Gustaf Tenggren. Ran- 
dom House, 1943. 247 p. $2. 


Stories of 25 of the best-liked operas includ- 
ing musical notations of the important arias. 
Grades 6—8. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. How 
to Make Good Pictures; the Complete Hand- 
book for the Amateur Photographer. 28th 
rev.ed. The company, 1#43. 240p. 50 cents. 

This guide for the beginner is revised about 


once a year. More on color photography than in 
previous editions. Grades 7-8. 


Eaton, Jeanette. Narcissa Whitman: Pio- 
neer of Oregon; il. by Woodi Ishmael. Har- 
court, 1941. 318 p. $2.50. 


In 1836 Narcissa Whitman and her pioneer doc- 
tor husband journeyed by covered wagon across 
the Rockies to establish an Indian mission in Ore 
gon. This fictionized biography is written from 
source material and is a tribute to a magnificent 
woman’s bravery. Another biography by the same 
author is Lone Journey; the Life of Roger Wil- 
liams. Harcourt, 1944. 266 p. $2.50. Grades 
7-8. 


Edmonds, W. D. Tom Whipple; il. by Paul 
Lantz.. Dodd, 1942. 70p. $2.50. 


Tom Whipple, a Yankee lad from upstate New 
York, signed up on a sailing ship bound for Rus 
sia in 1837. Here through Yankee ingenuity he 
presented an acorn from the grounds of Mount 
Vernon to the Emperor in person. Illustrations, 
some in color. Grades 6—8. 


Fast, H. M. Goethals and the Panama 
Canal; il. by Rafaello Busoni. Messner, 1942. 
230 p. $2.50. 

The story of the Panama Canal and of the 
engineer largely responsible for its completion. 
Treats briefly the eradication of yellow fever from 
the Canal Zone. Grades 6-8. 

Fitch, F, M. One God; the Ways We Wor- 
ship Him; photographs chosen by Beatrice 
Lothrop, 1944. 144 p. $2. 

This book describes the ways of worship which 
are usual among the majority of Jews, Catholics, 
and Protestants—the traditional ways in which 
they worship the one God. Pref. Many photo- 
graphs. R. All ages. 

Flexner, M. W. Drina, England’s Young 
Victoria. Coward,1939. 277p. il. $2.50. 

Queen Victoria’s girlhood from the time she was 
four until she proposed to Albert. Grades 7-8. 

Floherty, J. J. The Courage and the Glory. 
Lippincott, 1942. 188 p. il. $2.25, 

Hight dramatic episodes about American heroes 
during the earlier phase of World War II. General 
MacArthur and Colin Kelly are _ included. 
Grades 7-8. 

—— Inside the F. B. L; foreword by 
J. E. Hoover. Lippincott, 1948. 191 p. il. $2. 

An account of this branch of the Government 
and its never-ending fight against crime. Another 
book by this author that deals with hazardous occu- 
pations is Men Without Fear. Lippincott, 1940. 
222 p. $2. Grades 7-8. 

Forbes, Esther. Johnny Tremain; with il. 
by Lynd Ward. (Newbery ed.) Houghton, 
1943. 256 p. $2.50. 

A story of a 14-year-old boy, who lived in Bos- 
ton in the days of the Revolution. Historic per- 
sonages and events vividly re-created. Awarded the 
Newbery medal, 1944. Grades 7-8. 


Creighton. 


Genevieve. Abraham Lincoln’s 
Scribner, 1944. 


Foster, 
World; il. by the author. 
347 p. $3. 

Important periods of Linecoln’s life and work 
take on added significance through the introduction 
of contemporary men and events that were infiu- 
encing the history of mankind in other countries. 
George Washington's World, Scribner, 1941. 348 p. 


~ 


$2.75. Is equally valuable. Grades 7-8. 


Gates, Doris. North Fork. Viking, 1945. 
211 p. $2. 

Drew has plenty of adventure in a lumber camp 
in the Sierra Nevadas and learns how to appreciate 
an Indian boy his own age. Grades 6—8. 

Gibson, Katherine. Pictures To Grow Up 
With. Studio, 1942. 151p. il. $3. 

A book designed to provoke children’s interest in 
art. Over 120 pictures of masterpieces and art 
objects as well as a few less known paintings. These 
are grouped by subjects with a brief comment about 
each picture. Grades 6—8. 

Goetz, Delia. Half a Hemisphere ; the Story 
of Latin America; il. with drawings by C. A. 
Chase and with maps. Harcourt, 1948. 278 p. 
$2.50. 

History of Latin America from the time of Co- 
lumbus until the present with emphasis on culture 
as well as political movements. Grades 6—8. 

Goudge, Elizabeth. Smoky House; il. by 
Richard Floethe. Coward, 1940. 286 p. $2. 

A tale of high adventure and of smuggling in 
England about 100 years ago. The story revolves 


around the five children of the landlord of Smoky 
House. Grades 7-8. 


Graham, Shirley and Lipscomb, G. D. Dr. 


George Washington Carver, Scientist; il. by 
Elton C. Fax. Messner, 1944. 248 p. $2.50. 


Biography of this eminent Negro educator and 
agricultural scientist. Grades 6-8. 

Grahame, Kenneth. Wind in the Willows; 
il. by Arthur Rackham ; introduction by A. A, 
Milne. Heritage, 1940. 190 p. $3. 


A beautiful edition, especially for exhibit collec- 


tions and asa gift. R—T. Grades 5-8. 


Gray, E. J. Fair Adventure; il. by A. K. 
Reischer. Viking, 1940. 298 p. $2. 

Page MacNeil covers up her disappointment at 
not winning a scholarship and spends a happy sum- 
mer. In the end her loyal family finds a way to 
send her to college in the East. Sandy by the same 
author (Viking, 1945. 223 p. $2) is another story 
of how a young girl spends her summer. Grades 
7-8. 

Hall, A. G. Nansen, il. by Boris Artzybasheff. 
Viking, 1940. 165 p. $2.50. 

A biography of the Norwegian scientist, Arctic 
explorer, and great humanitarian. Particularly sig- 
nificant because of Nansen’s tireless efforts toward 
building a permanent peace among nations. Grades 
7-8. 

Hartman, Gertrude. Making of a Democ- 
racy ; rev. and enl. ed. Day, 1941. 302 p. il. 
$1.96. 

Traces our struggle for greater freedom and jus- 
tice from the days of feudalism in England to the 
founding of our Nation on democratic principles, 
A new section discusses democracy versus dictator- 
ship. Appendix contains The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and The Constitution of the United States, 
Grades 7-8. 

Hewes, Mrs. A. D. Iron Doctor, a Story of 
Deep-Water Diving. Houghton, 1940. 234 p. 
fl. $2. 

In this tale of courage and daring Jed Sheldon 
works as a diver on the construction of the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bridge. Grades 7-8. 

Hodges, C. W. Columbus Sails; written 
and il. by C. Walter Hodges. Coward, 1939. 
217 p. $2.75. 

Supposedly an eyewitness account of Columbus’ 
discovery of America. A monk, a sailor, and an 
Indian tell this tale. Grades 7-8. 

Hoffman, Sylvan, and Graftan, C. H., eds. 
News of the Nation; a Newspaper History of 
the United States; with a foreword by Allan 
Nevins. Garden City, 1944. 168 unnum. p. 
paper. il. $3.49. 

United States history from 1492 through Decem- 
ber 1941 presented in the format of a modern illus- 
trated four-page tabloid with all the special fea- 
tures. Spiral binding. Grades 6—8. 

Huntington, H. E. Tune Up; the Instru- 
ments of the Orchestra and Their Players; il. 
with photographs by the author; foreword by 
Ernest La Prade. Doubleday, 1942. 68 
unnum. p. $2. 

Descriptions and photographs of instruments that 
make up an orchestra. End paper's show seat- 
ing arrangement of players in symphony orchestra. 
Grades 5-8. 


Knight, Eric. 


Marguerite Kirmse. 
yA 


Lassie Come-Home; il. by 
Winston, 1940. 248 p. 


Lassie, a pure-bred collie, proves her great love 
for her master, when she escapes from her new 
owner in Northern Scotland and travels 400 miles 
back to Yorkshire. Grades 6-8. 

Leeming, Joseph. Fun With Clay; a book 
for all beginners, giving methods, full diret 
tions, and designs for all types of modeling 
with both self-hardening and kiln-baked clay; 
drawings by Jessie Robinson. Lippincoth 
1944. 96 p. $2. 
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A book primarily for the beginner that empha- 
sizes the use of materials and methods that will 
produce finished pieces of pottery ware with the 


minimum of equipment. Pref. Grades 6—8. 


Lenski, Lois. Puritan Adventure; written 
and il. by the author. Lippincott, 1944. 224 
p. $2. 


A story of home and community life in the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony that includes the adventures 
of the children and the customs of the Puritans in 
New England in contrast to life in England. 
Grades 5—8. 


Lent, H. B. Aviation Cadet; Dick Hilton 
Wins His Wings at Pensacola; il. with official 


U. S. Navy photographs. Macmillan, 1941, 
175 p. $2. 

A graphic account of a boy’s training course at 
Pensacola. The author has written similar books 
en the Air Patrol of the Coast Guard, the Army 
Air Forces’ Bombardiers, the Seabees, and the 


Merchant Marine Grades 6—8. 
Leyson, B. W. Fighting Fire; new wartime 
edition illustrated, with a foreword by Com- 


missioner John J. McElligott. Dutton, 1943. 
254 p. $2.50. 
An informative book written from material 


from New York City fire 


flame-colored paper. 


department, 
Grades 6—8. 


gathered 
Photographs on 

McClintock, Marshall. Airplanes and How 
They Fly; a complete primer of aviation for 
younger boys and girls who want to under- 
stand why and how a plane flies. It includes: 
a brief history of man’s conquest of the air; 
a clear statement of the principles of aero- 
dynamics; the chief types of planes—their 
engines, instruments, equipment; a glimpse of 


the great future of flying; with drawings 
by Arthur Silz. Stokes, 1943. 94 p. $2. 


Grades 6-8. 


MecMurtrie, D. C. Wings for Words; the 
Story of Johann Gutenberg and His Invention 
of Printing; il. by Edward A. Wilson. Rand, 
1940. 175 p. $2. 

The story of Gutenberg and his service to the 
world is told in popular style. Grades 6—8. 


Meader. S. W. 
by Edward Shenton. 
$2. 

Attempts of enemy sabotage and an averted ca- 
tastrophe on the railroad are some of the events 
experienced by Randy who is beginning to find out 
what working on the railroad means, The author’s 
The Sea Snake. Harcourt, 1943. 255 p. $2. is 
atale of wiping out a German submarine base near 
the Bahamas. Grades 6—8. 


Means, F. ©. The Moved-Outers; il. by 
Helen Blair. Houghton, 1945. 154 p. $2. 


Eighteen-year-old Sue Ohara and her brother Kim 
remain loyal Americans in spite of hardships this 
Japanese-American family suffers when removed to 
a Relocation Camp on the West coast. Grades 7-8. 


Radio Book for 
Appleton-Century, 


The Long Trains Roll; il. 
Harcourt, 1944. 259 p. 


Morgan, Alfred. First 
Boys; il. by the author. 
1941. 192 p. $2.50. 

Written for the beginner who wants to build a 
crystal receiver and a one- or two-tube set. Grades 
6-8. 

Neville, L. E. The Aviation Dictionary for 
Boys and Girls; il. by Gregorio Prestopino. 
Whittlesey House, 1944. 192p. $2. 

Includes definitions of aviation terms as well as 
drawings of military planes, an aviation map sup- 


plement, and a chronological history of flight with 
a biographical index. Grades 7—8. 
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O’Hara, Mary. My Friend Flicka. 
cott, 1941. 349 p. $2.50. 

A sympathetic and understanding story of a 
Wyoming boy and his experiences in choosing and 
training a colt that becomes the most important 
interest in his life. Grades 7-8. 


Lippin- 


Reed, William Maxwell. America’s treas- 
ure. Harcourt, 1989. 395 p. il. $8. 


Geological origin of some of our natural re- 
sources such as coal, iron, petroleum, and precious 
metals, and some of the uses to which these raw 
materials have been put. Grades 7-8. 


Sauer, J. L. Fog Magic; il. by Lynd Ward. 
Viking, 1943. 107 p. $2. 


Greta is transported back into the past a hundred 
years when she visits a fog village in Nova Scotia 
and makes friends with its inhabitants. Grades 
5-8. 


Sawyer, Ruth. The Year of Jubilo; il. by 
Edward Shenton. Viking, 1940. 266 p. $2. 


Lucinda’s family meets reverses in this sequel to 
Roller Skates. They were forced to spend a year in 
their summer cottage in Maine, and Lucinda, now 
14 years old, learns to grow in grace through hard- 
ship and sacrifice. Grades 7-8. 


Schauffler, R. H. ed. The Days We Cele- 
brate. Dodd, 1940. 4 v. $2.50 ea. 


Holiday material including plays, poems, es- 
says, stories, games, and special activities. 

V 1; Christmas; St. Valentine’s Day; St. Pat- 
rick’s Day ; Easter. 

V 2: New Year’s Day; All Fools’ Day ; May Day; 
Arbor Day; Harvest Festival ; Thanksgiving. 

V 3: Lincoln’s Birthday; Washington's Birth- 
day ; Memorial Day ; Flag Day ; Independence Day ; 
Armistice Day. 

V 4: Mothers’ 
Day; Fathers’ 
Grades 5-8. 


Music Week ; 
Hallowe'en ; 


Graduation 
Book Week. 


Day ; 
Day ; 


Seredy, Kate. 
by the author. 


Singing Tree ; written and il. 
Viking, 1939. 247 p. $2.50. 

Kate and her cousin Jancise shoulder their re- 
sponsibilities manfully when war comes. This se- 
quel to The Good Master takes place in Hungary 
during the first World War. Grades 7-8. 


Simmons, M. I. Sally Wins Her Wings. 
Crowell, 1943. 258 p. $2. 
Sally is an air-minded girl who, through ability 


and perseverance, becomes a pilot and an instruc- 
tor. Grades 7-8. 


Sperry, Armstrong. Call It Courage; il. by 
the author. Macmillan, 1940. 95 p. $1.75. 

A legend of the South Seas. Mafatu, who is 
afraid of the sea, learns to conquer his fear. 
Awarded the Newbery Medal, 1941. Storm Canvas 
by the same author. Macmillan, 1940. 95 p. $1.75. 
Is a stormy tale of the War of 1812. Grades 5-8. 


Stefansson, Evelyn. Here Is Alaska ; witha 
foreword by Vilhjalmur Stefansson ; with pho- 
tographs by Frederick Machetanz and others. 
Scribner, 1948. 154 p. $2.50. 

Written with feeling and knowledge of the coun- 
try. It describes the land and its people in detail. 
Uniform volumes are Here Is Africa, by E. M. Gatti 
and Attilo Gatti, Scribner, 1943. 166 p. $2.50; 
and Here Is India, by Jean Kennedy, Scribner, 1945. 
154 p. $2.50. Grades 6-8. 


Strong, A. L. Peoples of the USSR; il. with 
photographs. Macmillan, 1944. 246 p $2.50, 


An introduction to the 16 Soviet republics. One 
gains knowledge of the history, industries, geog- 
raphy, and occupations of the Soviet Union from 
this description. Grades 7-8. 


Teale, E. W. The Boys’ Book of Insects; 
interesting facts about the lives and habits of 


the common insects together with simple in- 
structions for collecting, rearing, and studying 
them; il. with photographs and drawings by 
the author. Dutton, 19389. 237 p. $2. Grades 
6-8. 


Train, A. K. Story of Everyday Things; 
with il. by Chichi Lasley. Harper, 1941. 428 p. 
$3. 

Reference book giving comprehensive information 
on the houses, furniture, clothes, food, agriculture, 
transportation, industry, and life in the community 
for the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies in America. Grades 5-8. 


Tunis, J. R. All American; il. by Hans 
Walleen. Harcuurt, 1942, 245 p. $2. 

A football story that is good fun and also points 
out the difficulties to be overcome in combating race 
prejudices in the United States today. Yea! Wild- 
cats. Harcourt, 257 p. 1944. $2. Is a basketball 
story which evolves around the dangers of politics 
in sports. Grades 6-9. 


——— Kid from Tompkinsville; il. by J. H. 
Barnum. Harcourt, 1940. 355 p. $2. 

An introduction to the life of a rookie who learns 
what it means to be a member of a big league team. 
World Series. Harcourt, 1941. 318 p. $2. Is a 
sequel. Two other books that use the Brooklyn 
Dodgers as the central theme are Keystone Kids, 
Harcourt, 1943, 209 p., $2, and the sequel Rookie 
of the Year. Harcourt, 1944, 199 p., $2. Grades 
6-8. 

Untermeyer, Louis. ed. Stars to Steer By ; 
with pictures by Dorothy Bayley. Harcourt, 
1941. 352 p. $2.50. 

A variety of poems to suit various tastes that 
are made inviting by informal talks introducing 
each group. School ed. $1.20. Grades 4—8. 

Van Loon, H. W. Thomas Jefferson: writ- 
ten and il. by the author. Dodd, 1943. 106 p. 


A living interpretation of the man and his 
ideals. Grades 7-8. 

Waldeck, T. J. White Panther; il. by Kurt 
Wiese. Viking, 1941. 198 p. $2. 

Ku-Ma, the white panther, learns the ways of 


the jungles and how to fend for himself in this 
story of British Guiana. Grades 7-8. 


Watson, H.O. Top Kick, U. S. Army Horse; 
il. by Bernard Garbutt. Houghton, 1942, 216 
p. $2. 

Top Kick began life in an Army remount depot 
where he received the training necessary for a 
good cavalry horse. He and Lieutenant Bayley 


prove their worth to the armed forces in the Phil- 
ippines. Grades 6-8. 


Waugh, E. D. Sim6n Bolivar; a Story of 
Courage; il. by Flora Nash Demuth. Mac- 
millan, 1941. 326 p. $2.50. 

The life of a South American leader's fight for 
the ideal of democratic government. Grades 7—8. 

White, A. T. Lost Worlds; the Romance 
of Archaeology. Random House, 1941. 316 
p. $2.50. 

An introduction to archaeology is this fas- 
cinating account of the men who have revealed to 
the world civilizations long buried beneath the dust 
of ages. Gr des 6—8. 

White, W. C. Made in the USSR. Knopf, 
1944. 159 p. il. $2. 

Revised edition of the author’s Made in Russia. 
The history and social conditions of the country 


are brought into this book about Russian art and 
customs. Grades 6-8. 


(Turn to page 32) 





U.S. Government Announces 


New U. S. Office of Education 


Publications 


Fitting and Selling Shoes. 
Beaumont. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1945. 86 p., illus. (Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 230.) 15 cents. 

A teacher’s manual for use of those who train 
owners, managers, and employees to fit and sell 
shoes properly. Material presented in instructional 
units to facilitate its use by teachers of organized 
classes. 


By John A. 


Social Leadership. By C. F. Klinefelter and 
Charlies T. Battin. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. 43 p. (Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 231.) 10 cents. 


Essentials of conference discussion techniques 
of special value in supervisory training programs. 
The course contained in this bulletin can be offered 


as a separate course of study or as a unit in a 
course designed to be offered during the second 
semester to college students in order to prepare 


them to establish relationships and assume respon- 
sibility in society after they leave college. 


Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards 
for Vocational Education to the U. 8. Office of 
Education, Vocational Division, Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1944. Washington, U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1945. Free. 

Prepared in compliance with a mandatory pro- 
vision in the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 which reads 
‘as follows: “It shall be the duty of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education to make, or cause 
to have made, studies, investigations, and reports, 
with particular reference to their use in aiding the 
State in the establishment of vocational 
ahd classes .. .” 


73 p. 


schools 


School Census, Compulsory Education, Child 
Labor—State Laws and Regulations. By 
Maris M. Proffitt and David Segel. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 
200 p. (Bulletin 1945, No. 1.) 

Contents: Historical Development of Protective 
Legislation for Children; Summary of Protective 
Laws and Regulations Regarding Children: Trends 
and Implications of the Protective Laws and Regu 
lations Regarding Children; and State Laws and 
Regulations Concerning the School Census, Com- 
pulsory Education, and Child Labor. 


30 cents. 


More Firepower for Health Education. By 
Arthur H. Steinhaus. Washington, U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1945. 50 p., illus. 
(Bulletin 1945, No. 2.) 15 cents. 


Prepared especially for high-school teachers, rep- 
resenting a point of view which recognizes feeling 
as equal to knowledge in the learning process, in 
order to help teachers become more skillful in work- 
ing with feelings, to the end that more knowledge 
will be translated into ways of living. 


Federal Government Funds for Education, 
1942-43 and 1943-44. By Timon Covert. 
Washington, U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 
1945. (Leaflet No, 76.) 10 cents. 


Data on regularly recurring appropriations for 
education for—Colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts, agricultural experiment stations, cooperative 
agricultural extension services, vocational educa- 
tion below college grade, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion ; Emergency funds allotted to education for 
Needy persons in high schools and colleges, National 
defense and war training, Assistance for war- 


affected localities and for school lunches; Funds 


allotted by law to certain States; and Funds for 
education activities of the Federal Government. 
Good References—The Local Board of Edu- 
cation. Compiled by Andrew H. Gibbs. 
Washington, U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 
1945. (Bibliography No. 76.) Free. 
Salaries, composition, officers, organization, and 
powers and duties of boards of education, as well 
as relationships of the board of education and its 


members to employed personnel and to the public 
are among the topics included in this bibliography. 


12 p. 


New Publications of Other 


Agencies 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Farm 
Credit Administration. State Councils and 


Associations of Farmer Cooperatives. By 
Jane L. Searee. Kansas City, Mo., Farm 
Credit Administration, 1945. Processed. 33 
p. Single copies free while supply lasts from 
Director of Information and Extension, Farm 
Credit Administration, Kansas City 8, Mo. 

A summary of the development of State coopera- 
tive councils, with a description of the objectives 
and activities of these councils in the various 
States. 

U. S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of 
Elections: 1944 No. 2 State Pro- 
posals Voted Upon in 1944. Prepared under 
the supervision of E. R. Gray by Richard C. 


the Census. 


Spencer. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1945. Processed. 28 p. Tables and 


diagrams. Single copies free from Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce, as 
long as limited supply lasts. 


A concise account of the subject matter of pro- 
voted on in the States, together with an 
analysis of the size of the vote, and methods of 


posals 


instituting proposals. 

State Finances: 1944. 
mary of State Government Finances in 1944. 
Preliminary Edition. Prepared under the su- 
pervision of E. R. Gray. Washington, U. 8. 
Bureau of the Census, 1945. Processed. 8 p. 
Single copies free from the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce, as long 
as limited supply lasts. 


Sum- 


Tables. 


In tabular form, summarizes the general revenue 
and borrowings of the States, the character of ex- 
penditure, and functions, including and 
libraries for which expenditures were made, 

U. 8. Department of Labor. Children’s Bu- 
reau. Child Guidance Leaflets: Series on Eat- 
ing. No. 1-7. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1945. Sample sets free from 
Children’s Bureau; larger quantities may be 
purchased at $1.50 per 100 from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 


schools 


No. 1. Children Like to Eat. 

No. 2. If Your Child Does Not Eat Well. 

No. 3. Now Your Baby is on a Bottle. 

No. 4. Now Your Baby is Ready for Solids. 

No. 5. Now Your Baby is Teething. 

No. 6. Now Your Baby is One Year Old. 

No. 7. Now Your Baby Has Been Sick and is Get- 


ting Better. 
— Women’s Bureau. Outlook for 
Women in Occupations in the Medical Services, 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1945 





Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 











Nos. 4-6. Washington, U. 8S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. 
No. 203, Nos. 4—6.) 


No. 4. Medical Laboratory Technicians. 
No. 5. Practical Nurses Hospital Attendants. 
No. 6. Medical Record Librarians. 


10 cents each. 


State Labor Laws for Wom- 
Wartime Modifications, December 
Part I1V—Analysis of Industrial 
Washington, U. S. Govern- 
(Women’s Bureau 
10 cents. 


en With 
14, 1944. 
Home-work Laws. 
ment Printing Office, 1945. 
Bulletin No. 202-iV.) 26 p. 
tabular form by 
regarding work which is prohibited, certificates 
which are required, persons which may be em- 
ployed, requirements regarding working conditions, 
and the maintenance of records. 


Presents in States, the laws 


State Labor Laws for Wom- 
Wartime December 
15, 1944. Part I—Analysis of Hour Laws. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1945. (Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 202-L.) 
110 p. 15 cents. 

Presents in 
regarding maximum 
minimum meal or rest 
ered by the provisions. 

U. S. Office of Inter-American Affairs. JH 
Salvador: Land of Eternal Spring. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
10 cents. 


A concise account of the history, geography, and 
commercial conditions of the country. 


“Books” 


(From page 31) 


Restrictions. 


en With 


form by States, the laws 
work, day of rest, 
and persons cov- 


tabular 
hours of 
periods, 


9 p. 





Worth, Kathryn. 
il. by Marguerite De Angeli. 
269 p. $2. 

Martitia, aged 16, learns to live in a North Car- 
olina Quaker family of five fun-loving boys and a 
critical sister. Grades 7—8. 


They Loved to Laugh; 
Doubleday, 1942. 


Young America’s Aviation Annual—1946; 
ed. by David C. Cooke. McBride, 1945. il. $3. 


A standard guide to the year’s development in 
aviation. Photographs. Grades 6—8. 


Zim, H.S. Rockets and Jets; il. with draw- 
ings by James MacDonald and with photo 
graphs. Harcourt, 1945. 326 p. $3. 

“The story of rockets is still largely a story of 
things not yet—of things only just begun.” This 
book brings together in one volume available facts 
about rockets and jet-propelled planes, Similaf 
books on military science by the same author are 
Parachutes, Harcourt, 1942, $2.50, and Submarines, 
Harcourt, 1942, $3. Grades 7-8. 
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